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I THE ODTSSET: A Modern Sequel. 

By MiIm Kaia'Miolit Amenu<n«nlal 
cenliAual.on of the iou'"»r o* Odyv 
toui frem ihe point in ifir nortoliy* 
where Homer left o^ Ey orve of the 
greatest p«eH of out t.me Puh ol 
SIOOO. Member's Price $S.9S 
^ S. t- Archibold MQ<leiihs bri'liont 
serre dromo based O" tVe myth ol 
Job 

•RAVE NEW WORIO REVISITED. 
Aldevs Hu.ley revoluo'et h.s “Srove 
New World" rrr light of the forces 
which Ihreoleo us lodoy Combined 
Pubfisher's Price S6.S0. Member's 
Price Her both books) S4.S0 


H ERli arc some ol the ouis«.indiii^ sekirions ofTcred m members ol T he Brnik Find 
Club durin/j recent mtmihs ‘Ihesc are btxtks \slmh have cxcittd the interc.st of 
mtclhxeni people everywhere. 'Ihey are fcprcsciit.uivc of ihe books which lia\e 
earned The ISook Fir> l Oub she lepvttausm hrt '"I'he iWst in Fiction .md Son-lktion." 

'X'c would like to mtnxlutc you to the benefits of membership wiih your choice of any 
3 of (he provoi.uise books shown here /i>r only SVy^ (retail vjlue of up to S26.50) 
.IS a trial membership in the club From the more th.in IW titles to be ollered during 
the next twelve monilis you w ill have the opportunity to cliiKise volumes in every area 
of imcrest . , . and you need putch.ise only fwc addiiiois.d botiks ... all .it the special 
low membership prices. 

M V //rgc \oii to cx^uniue these benefits of meinbershif): 


} THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY. Econoitiisl 
J. K. Galbroith's prerocaliv* chgl. 
l»ng» to our conrcnlionol ihmling 
on •conomics. Pub ol SS OO. 


SAVINGS ol up in ytl' iin ihc Knks you huy a 4 book linj C-luh .Mcnihcr. Tatli purchase 
fives you a b->nus Ui»ik ( rcslit lowjnli jii outsiinJinf vutunic sent to you Free wiih cash 
lourih scIcMion . . adjinf up to even frtJtet sjvin«v 


Member's Price iJ.SO 

4 SELECTED PLAYS OF SEAN 
O'CASEY. B32 pogri The 9 ploys 

leveMoVivr ol hi» wtiring. including '* 
June end Ihe Poycoci and Th. Plough 
ondihe Slors Member's Price SS-00 

5 AMERICA AS A CIVILIZATION. 

Ilf* end ihoughl in ihr United S'oles 
ledoy. Pub. ol ilO.OO- 

Member's Price $4,95 , 

f THE MOST OF $. J. PERELMAN. 

By S. J. P.relmon Thirty yeors end 
o**r 650 pog>s of Per*lnon'i fineil 

<ompUre''Tov*ls‘ Pub. ot S5.9S. 

Member's Price $3.9S 
7 THE POWER ELITE. By C. WrighI 
Mill). A Ihoughtfwl (oratully docu. 

drawer ' ruling dost. Pub. ol 56.00 | 

Member's Price S3.7S 
3 ATTORNEY FOR THE DAMNED. j 
Th* most fomout courlroeat oddteises : 
ef Cler«nc. Dorrew. Pub. at 56 50. 1 

Member's Price $3.95 a 


C.ONVF.NIKNt.F i t hav inf che brmks you want «<> fcaJ vilicn you wani to lead ihetn. soon 
alter they ate reviewed and when they arc venters of Jivvuv'ion. 

SFLFC'.TIONS vlvtiveci Isom (Ire vecy hevi disc is pul'livhcd, and dcsccibed to you in ihe 
interest inf and ■nhiiniaiive hook Find Clul> News, sent w ithout ihatytc each month. The 
News alwi dewiiliev the many other hooks aiailahle l<> memhers, and lonuins a con- 
venient t.ird whivh you may return to the club should you choose to suhstiiuie another 
title lot the munihly selection ot to receive nothing at all, 

CANLjFLLATKJN <i( mcmliclship at any time after the pucchavc ol your filth hntsk. 

bill, of tuufH re.-fju' )"«> li’i: P’f! Bonm BmA dll<r iht piii,bj,e of four lourih tuoi. 

THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


IHF- BOOK FIND CLUB. 215 Fourth Avenue. New York 3, N. Y. 


her and vend rne (or only V.' us 
I plus povupe and hantllinil '. 
Ihe 3 besoVs I have indisaled. I 
am to receive free ihc monthly 
iSiH'k hind Sews. 1 aBrcc lo 

C uishase al least s aJJiiion.il 
uoLv Jiirint my lirsi year o( 
membership jnJ I am its rcscise 


my membership ai any lime 
•adcr acccgliflc tisc veUuiions. 
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MK’-: 1 i : iK OXK THAI' N'AKKS )RIVn :t K : - 

coah: its ro bux m- tt:t ' o rha 



Here’s common sense on wheels in a smart new size and style. Big six-passenger 
room inside, bur far shorter outside than conventional cars;;^ Far easier to handlc, too. 
Parks where others can’t, makes a cinch of traffic And far more friendly to your pocket- 
book. Scads of .scamper in eirlicr the .six or V-8 o?i regular, low-cost gas— miles and miles 
on a mere hatful. Built to cut insurance, maintenance and repair expense, bring family 
driving costs down to a carefree, .sensible level All this, with unique, lively styling (lcx)ks 
like no other car) and tasteful luxur)’ interiors. See. drive, compare The Lark today at your 
Studebaker Dealer’s and discover your new dimension in motoring. It’s smart, sensible,, 
smooth, solid, spirited— The Lark. 


O/Zirr mof/rN— .SrdoK. llnidlofi and Slalion HVi^opj 
AtilomalU oJHiiitteil on al! iiio<leh. 


corTK'gHT O *Tuct»*Kett.rAtK>i 


Corrr: Jiihnnn /.on j-ifyi ^ 

Th«' jockey wh<i has lan-n ri(l- 
ifiR winnfTM ever sinr«* ihe 
ilitys when ('ulvin CohUiIkc 
i'r<‘KitIcnt cr>n(inii<>i< his 
lirolituhlr yet jiri-cariou.s life 
nil linrsehack liwi- /xiijr 

bt rticAurd Mnk 
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^ liill Con. [>asi muxtor of 
(III- iMipular hiKlilnint! class. 
Ix-itins a comiirehersivc i»o- 
jiaTl jiTlii-lc on llii* rinKinK anil 
sailing of small suilliout.s. Illtis- 
trateil by Anthony Itaviclli. 


► Charles (lorcn. ScnitT.s Ii<- 
l.irsTKATKii's kibitarr at (he 
Wurlil HriilKc C'hanii'ionsliip 
in New York City ihi.s w«*ek. 
ili-scrila-x (be liHlIle scene anil 
amilyr.i-s the pivoial hanii-s. 


► The ln^v-wlline spor(s car 
in the I'.S, is perennially the 
KnelLsh M(> ‘‘fu> iructablo 

you cun wrinu its neck if it 
doesn't ladiave." Sw- the Mil 
in rotor on it.s home (troumi. 


itii-d weekly by TI.MK 
.'•in No. .MirhlKun Ave.. Che-aKo 
II. Ill This itauc » |•ubllahlsi in 
a Naiiunal isliiion. .li’rond'cliiM 
|HislaK>- paid a( Chicaifo. Ill and 
at uddiliunal mailing offiisw. Sub- 
acripllon; U.S. & ('aiisdu $7.51) 
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AmoriK iho nniny 
Mf\u-n City ilii- touri'i. ynu will 

I'Uj'iv ilii- nt u- 
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fi'n lioU-K Ki-st;iur:iiU> wiili 
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yiiii lvl^pl^:^li^y iind anulovil 
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MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURIST OEPARTMENT 

Ave. Juorvx 89 Meiiice 1. D F. 


CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 27 E Momoe Street 

HOUSTON. TEXAS B09 Walker Avenue 

MIAMI. Florida as Columbu^ AtcaSe 
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T his limp of year brings Ihp bpighl 
of the award season, and SroRTS 
Il.l.l’STKATKD has been happy lo be 
right in Ihe thick of it. So I’ve had 
occasion lately to mention some pleas- 
ant develiipnients at a Silver Anni- 
versary .'Ml-America presentation to 
Keith Mels (SI, .Ian. llfi) ami the 
banquet honoring Sportsman of the 
Year Rafcr Johnson (SI, Keb. 9). 

It also happened last month tliat 
Si’ORT.s Ii.ixsTKATKn was host at a re- 
ception for Phil Hill, whom our edi- 
tors named as Sports Car Driver of 
the Year iSI, Jan. 19). Among our 
guest.s was another sports car driver 
of renown; Briggs Cunningham. For 
him, however. 19.i8 was predominant- 
ly a year when he kept his foot off the 
pe<lal so that he could keep his hands 
on the wheel. And vti this case the 
wheel belonged to ('olmubia, thesuc- 
ce.ssful defender of the .America's Cup. 

.•\t the reception ('niumbia’s skip- 
per fell into a retrospective discus- 
sion of the cup defense. .Almost wist- 
fully, he said. "You know, I've never 
been able to nee her going.” He meant 
that because he wa.s aboard during 
the entirety of the tests, trials and 
defense lie had never enjoyed the 
spectator’s-eye view of the magnifi- 
cent l‘i-mcter in action. Although he 
had, he said, put together a considera- 
ble collection of photographs, there 
was one particular perspective he 
could not find anywhere. 

We invited Mr. Cunningham to in- 
spect the more than 1,1100 pictures of 


('ofMiiifn'ri in the Sports It.t.t'sTRATKP 
collection. He did; but mifortunately 
our files too are missing the picture. 
It occurred to me that perbajis out 
of our many readers who are photog- 
raphers may have shot it. I'd like 
to enlist your aid. 

What Briggs Cunningham is look- 
ing for is Coliurifiici as Vnii appears in 



this picture by Morris Fiosenfeld, 
which was in our May 12 issue. In 
nautical terms this would be a lee- 
ward view of all of (’olumhia directly 
abeam, as she sails alone and cio.se- 
hauled. 

I hope someone can join us in pre- 
senting such a photograph to the 
skipper of ('olumhia. For it is, if it 
exists, an "award” he richly deserves. 
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Boiany-5(X), tailored by 
Daroff. accents muled stripes 
with subdued metal buttons 
in a whisper-weight jacket. 
Resists wrinkles and launders 
easily -of (laley & Lord’s 
Dacron* and cotton. 


FOR YOUR NEAREST RETAILER WRITE US AT 1407 OROADWAY. N. Y. 



OLD SMUGGLER. Light in body— delicate in flavour — and developed 
with patience and scruple. Old Smuggler is truly the “Fashionable 
Scotch.*' Ask for it ijy name nc.Kt time. You will l)e richly rewarded. 


iMPORTeO BY W. A. TAYIOR A COMPANY. NEW YORK, N. Y. 84 PROOF 
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HILLMAN MINX. IVrIcct tar i(.r the oiu-car laiiuly. 
luok&, economy. Clioice ol two I door sedans, and $IKLI. 



HILLM.AN COWER I IBLE. .Spori tar of the Hilliiian line. 
Eamous Hillman engine plus tlcaii, ilassii lines. 



HILLMAN ES I A I E W.\(;ON. The answer u> suburban liv- 
ing. ■} doors, loads ol tooiii, styling, eiononiy. lomlori. 


Rootes 

The group of 
fine imported cars 
that turned a 
British 
tradition into 
an American 
adventure 



HILLMAN IH SKY. A roomy 2-d«>or station wagon for every 
purpose. Neat ami nimble. Now .at the low price of 516;59. 


Rootes Motors, Inc., 505 Park Ave., N. Y., N. Y. • 9830 W. Pico Blvd., U. A., Calif. ■ Roctec Motors (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver 
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Sl'NBfAM RMMIR. (.miju' <U- sjMut. I rur s|)<>rts-car pur- 
lin iiiaiKC hiuiih-iai room in tlii^ hardtop hcauiy. 


Sl'NHl.ANi RMMKR. j)ositi<»n <<«nvfniliU-. \t last— a jour- 
Sfut :>piiru tarl International rally winner. $U6i9. 


RCXrrKS PRODUCTS: mi.UMAN • SUXBKAM • SIXT.KR • IIUMBKR 


l.m)k at these fine Ihilish cars. Fi>i hit\ seats, cats like 
jlu'se liasf heen seen in the Itiisli eoiiiuiy <>1 Kcitva ami 
in the wild liills ol (ieslon. Other siay-at-hoiiie hii^lisli- 
itieii never drove tliein luither llian Hredon Hill or a 
l^piict ictad in Devonshire. 

Ihil Irtr eleven seats tu>w. these Ihiiisli cats liave lnen 
seen in iiKTeasinj; niiniheis in siitli tin llritish plates as 
i:happ.Kjna (N. M) anti Santa llarhata (Clalil.). As a 
niiilter ol lat l, son tan htiy a I lillinan. SiinluMin. Siny;er 
ttr llnitiher (and j>et pans and seivite lor it) in over 
^(10 I'. S. (owns - - 1 lawaii anti .\laska, loo. 

Mow ihtl this tome ahont'' A j>ootl .six-letter answer is 
K (> () r i-.-S. 1 his is the British inttior linn that j)n»- 
1 , 1 m es these ears anti enti-i prisin^lv makes them available 
tit \ineritans as well as the rest ol the worltl. 

Whv tlo so tnanv .Xnierirans hny. drive and eriftiy Rootes 
^ai S' I’ei haps it’s the wav the t ais ;ire inatle. tlie way they 
look. Ol the way they save monev. Or the hut that they 
ate hat keti h\ i.u lot v parts tiepois right here in the States, 
sniiplvitig a large tiiily lepntahle dealei organi/aiion 
that provitles siipeiioi seivite elose at tianil. hveiyoiie 
4ias his own reason. II vonr nrxt car is tnatle hv Rooies, 
inulonhtedls son’ll Ivase vour own reasons, too. 

.Ml piites port ol eiitiy. Western states slightly higher. 


m’MUI K Sl'IM R SMI'I I radiiir.nal I uropeati hisiuv <ar. 
.St .its (i. .\iiloiiiatii (raiisniisMoii. (..ni uiiise ai RD - s:!!)'.!.'*. 


SINt.l R ('. \/H,I.IU Rovaltv i>t eioimmv tar%. I.iisniv I ilnor 
setlaii SL’ntta. Convei lilile I iloor siaiioii w.imni Sllllij. 
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BASKETBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE MIDWEST 

Tht' Riy T«ti rare wu< b»-KinninE ti> look 
likp Russian rouU'ltc. an<l it was harti to 
say who would fin- the next shot. Thi* 
liitfst boom came from fast-rising t'ur- 
due’s veterans, wh<i were on target against 
Michigan siaic anil sent the league li'ud- 
ers sprawling Xo 81, The Boilermakers, 
out-rebouniletl but not tmtshot, teased 
Stale’s jackrahbil, Johnny (ireen, into 
fouling out just when the Spartans need- 
ed him most and then rotle to victory on 
the hot shooting of Ibib Fehrman. who 
Hipped in nine baskets in 10 tries an<l 
■scoretl 25 points. 

But nobody was nuite as hot as Indi- 
ana’s fast -breaking s<iphomores. who sent 
Big Ten records flying hither andytJit with 
a K3.2', shooting spree while flogging 
(thio State 122 92. The young lloosiers 
were of no mind to stop, even against 
Michigan, and hauled down the W'olver- 
ine.s 84 79 to grab sc-conil jdai’e; Merit 
Lee scattered the defense with hi's dead- 
ly outsitle shooting for 21 p<)ints, and 
<;-fo<it ll-inch Walt Bellamy picked the 
hoards dean. .-Vllhoiigh I’urdue. with 
three straight, must still be consideretl, it 
was becoming more anti more likely that 
the championship could be decided on 
Februar.v 2.8 when Michigan Slate and 
Indiana meet at Bloomington. 

Big Fight leader Kansns Stale matched 
.Scl>rask«’s slowdown with Bob Booster 
anti a zone defense and beat the C'orn- 
huskers .5(1 42, then moved on t<i Bouhler. 
where they ran olT II straight point.s in 
the last three minutes to hi'iid oil second- 
place t'olorado 70 59. Cincinnati. Still on 
top in the .Missouri Valley after whipping 
Tulsa 84 71, also beat l)a>i<in 90 74 and 
Temple 80 (ill. but the Bearcats Were 
casting anxious glances in the ilirection of 
their two most persistent shadows. St. 
l,«ui.s ami Bradley. St. Louis cracked 
down on North Texas State 98 57 ftir its 
12th straight: Bratlley outslicked Wichita 
fiO 52. clobbered strong Seattle 8(5 70 and 
rtimped over Drake 71 .50. Marquette 
tvvrneil h>»se its pell-meU olTvnse to scoot 
past Detroit 7H (52. Bowling Dreen 72-62 
and l.oynla of Chicago 90 (50, thus run- 
ning its winning string to 15. 

THE SOUTH 

\\ liile Kentucky and Mi.'.sissippi Slate 
prepared for a seeond-pliice showdown, 
unbeaten Auburn ctintinued to sail st^- 
reiiely along at the top rtf the SKC stand- 
ings, The adjustable Tigers foun<l <ieor- 
gia Tech using a zone to .slow down their 
race-horse shuflle, promptly turned the 
otfensc uver to pluymaker Henry Hart, 


who prjpped from the outside for 18 
points to help beat the stalling Kngineers 
51 40. (ieorgia was ne.xi anti .\uburn sim- 
ply run the Bulldogs ragged to win 95 69 
for its 27th slraighl. Meanwhile, Ken- 
tucky ran away from Mississippi 97 -72, 
anti Mis.sissippi State eased by I'ulane 
55 46 anti ttrwering Tonncsscc 52 45. 

It was the same old story in the .\('’C 
as North ('arolina anil Ntirih Carolina 
Stale moved resolutely toward their Fel>- 
ruary 18 tlale at Chaptd Hill. P’irst-place 
North Cartdinit pusheti asitle Maryland 
64 57 and overhauleti Duke's pn ioeious 
.sophomores 89 80 when Dtmg .Moe began 
slicing across the pivot anti pul up entiugh 
jump shots to score 22 points. State de- 
feated Mrginia 87 7(1 anil South Carolina 
72 65 to clinch second place. 

West Mreinia found a new formula for 
exciting victory-surfeiletl hometown fans, 
using its newly adopletl zone pres.s to 
come from behinil to catch Tilt 72 64 anti 
Mol) ( ross 96 9(1. .Meanwhile, super- 
sophs Bob .\.vcrsman and Chris .Smith 
lifteii \ireinia ’I'cch to victories over 
William and Mary 71 fi.s, 'I'ht. Citadel 
7(5 (19 and Da«itl.M>n 94- (52 ami in(o sec- 
onil place in the Southern Conference. 

THE EAST 

Dartmouth iinil ^•rinl'l'lt>n Were still the 
flats of the ivies. Darimoiilh si|ueezed 
by 4 ornell 75-72 in i»verlime, but got 
much lfs.s resistance from hapless Colum- 
bia iind trouncetl the oft-beuten '16 
straight times' Lions 95 55. Princeton 
kept pace with the Inilians, overcoming 
Brown 61 48 and Vale 78 62. 

St. John's, after absorbing its third 
straight loss 'by Notre Dame 72 70’ in 
the Midwest, limped back to New York 
anil took Itirhmond 85 76. Nl. Bona- 


THE NATION’S BEST 


THE 1. $1. John's (13 4) 

2 . St. Bonavenlure (13 1) 

3. Daitmoulh (14-4) 

THE 1. North Carolina (14- 1) 

SOUTH 2 . Kentucky (18 1) 

3, Auburn (lo 0) 

THE 1- Kansas State (17 1) 

Mio- 2. Cincinnati (16 2) 

3. St. Louis (14 2) 


1. TCU (14 4) 

2 . Oklahoma City (16 4) 

3. Texas Tech (12 6) 


THE 1. California (13 4) 

west 2. St Mary's (12 4) 

3. Utah (15 4) 



venture downeil Siena 89-69 anil Niag- 
ara 92 79; Navy heltl oil rallying Bos- 
ton College 78 72; St. Francis iPa. 
.scoretl over Xavier of Ohio 59 56 and 
Westminster 56 44: Duquesne Upsr-t 
Villanova 73-61; Manhattan beat N4I' 
62 58, but lost to St. Peter's 57-56; ^t•r• 
moni came up with a Yankee Conference 
shocker, edging Conm-rticut 61-6(J. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

ll was ctn>ling-otT time in the S5VC, and 
•|>xa.'< I’et-h and Baylor got the full troilt- 
ment ii-sTCr moved two games ahead i>f 
the pack. Tech, sporting title delusions, 
lost 66 .59 when TCLVs H. E. Kirchner, 
the biggest Htrrnetl Frog of them all, 
threw his weight antuntl for28 points and 
19 reb<tunds. Baylor, after five straight, 
discovered there was no place like home 
when Texa.s A*:M trapped the Hears 
65 52 at College Station. 

Oklahoma City also learned the perils 
of the road. Centenary had belter eyes 
from the foul line urul won 72 71, while 
Houston's tight zone did in the scamper- 
ing Chiefs 80 63. 

THE WEST 

California's deliberate ofTense and ug- 
grcs.sive defense, robust rebounding by 
6-fuot lO-inch Darrell ImholT and .superb 
clutch-shooting by Al Bitch, pulled the 
Bears buck to the lop of the PC('. Buch's 
driving layup with one seconil to go 
knockeii I'CLA out of the leatl, 60 58, and 
set the stage for an 82 55 rout of rs<'. 
But California was hardly in the clear. 
Washington, an 82 73 winner over Wash- 
ington .Stale, was still in contention. 

St. Mary's nuzzled its way past San 
Francisco 64-63 in an overtime throai- 
clulehi-r to take a near lock on the West 
Coast crown, a.s skin-lopped Laroy Dii.s.s, 
who ilroppeti in his last 12 shots again.st 
Ivoyofa earlier in the week, added five 
more for a string of 17 succe-s-sful field 
goal attempts. I'lah ropeil Wyoming's 
Cowboy.H 86-57, but was only a breath 
aheati of stalking Denver, which bombed 
Brigham Voung lUl 90. in the Skyline. 
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SCOREBOARD 

A roundup of the uports information of the week 


FOR THE RECORD 


BOATINC - HUSJAMIS H DI'I’DST, P'Xf Or- 
flxirit, Cimn , tkippfffi ynwl KhuliarK In rirtnry 
IM ynrht tore, /f/znncr* 

up: Hua MiutiKtrhtt, H'Aife V.V , in 

CaUiMih Thrre ilii^a li$lrr MiialMifhrT iiiite/ Cal- 
limh to nflorji in .JO-mito .Vctmiju f'ufi r<ife. 

dKDUat: T \YU>ll. f^rton-to, yin.. t<l ncn- rer- 

iifl fnt ehitt .1 ha'lrna in Oriingr Cup 
/.tikrlftntl, yto.. irifA fun of mph. t>ther 

rtf'irila atl: linra Ckrulnrr, Ifuinfu, III , i-liua II. 
tS.eeS mph: Skip Hilirr. /fiiftoni/iitr, fin., riiat 
C ahifk. 47.95? mjiA; F. C. Miuir. Mtaati. in- 
i*aFna-inrh inbwtril hpilro. 71 iN4 mjih, 

• OSSLCDDINC RVimSIO A/to.ST/ -iml UESXH 
\l,VH/{A. halp. lN-»-in<in uurltl <-Aiim;>i»n>kip, 
niV* 4.‘?-».X5 nggrrgiilt for four run* John inife- 
liinff murae. .iri 7'plft. H'nlon. Vena., uni* l.iriil. 
Tom Unllrr, t’iafrl, CiiJi/.. Harr Ihiril uifh 5.*fi.57. 
•OXiNfi HUY HAHHIS. i-fiiunil lUrinon ortt 
John I/hiiI, hraapu-righla. £( /’ii»n. Tr/'ta. Seht'U 
utfii lil-niiiHil fight atopptil bf liinrktrprr uith- 
«al iinlWilii iifirr Slh-riiunil l(»ivIcili»rN. 

OKI. fl..\N.U: \S. I'l.roan.l ipUt ,trr\fion nrrf 
/{ttlph Duplin, u'tllfru'tighla. Si. Viiul, .Mian. 
CBICKET M’STHM.IA orrr KHalun,! for •'The 
.Aahra"iiml uvrUlaupr'miii-p..AiltlniiU !*«• - 

EiftUltE SKATIMG C.MUU. HKISS. \iirlh .Amfti- 
mn ll'omrii'a r'AuMpi’unakip, /i>a >mini{ »/rni|7k( 
(I'ma. VWwnto. jHtS J .\CK.S<)\, Cnnatlinn rhnm- 
pinn. u’lin man't iliriaion. 


E007BAkl K.l/fh /n.A/K.rriifnI 1 rrn» wjah, 
ptfinto/ fi<-r-pf«i<<rn» uf Irm .Miinuhialuring 1 ■ 

TFKHY HIIEWV.A.W. .lafHH.fl .Vi.tra D.io.. 
niafh. iippoinlail In Cincinnnti Hnlitga •Inlf to 
halp ronililion hitatinill alub in apri'n^ todiniRp. 
Hamnan iiUo itnnnunaa»i pinna to Jain Chiengo 
afhat uj llohimiin. Siirkii <C Cumpnng. initalmmi 
bunking firm 

OOLF nUKK UTTI.HIl. .Sun Dirgo. Sn.S'xi 
I'tuumij Oprii, n’tlh ICK for 7t kiilo. Kiinnrr-u p; 
Aft U’uli. Uoaann Sfnnor. /to., u-ilh ?if-V. 
lt\HHM{.\ .\/f7.V7’///£;, /tort, fin., |•ulm 
Bntrh ll'umrn'a iimiltonr, k iiml 4 iirrt .Mra. .Inn 
Ciiaeg Jvhnatant. Mitaon City. Iowa, 

MOFSE RACINS SH A HI'SHC lUI : *54.7'“> .Ifi^ 
/.minin H . I‘\ in., b( 4 Imglha. in Ilinlttih. 
Ilnu-aril driinl up, 

nci! HIceSH: tSP.7m .stonln .V.irifun'ln // , / 
m., fly £ Unglha. (n Izkx .Siinf'i Intf'i .Anyc/ 
Yfilentufla np. 

TK.MI‘t'ST ll: tiT.niHl S.,n /toafluiiJ H . I S. 

by £ lengtha. in Snntn .Intfii. tl'iV/eV Shof 

maktt up 

TIlOll.l'S: SiT.liMi Hiihamna S.. T f. hy idy 

langlha, in /.f-l',. Hialinh. Chria Kogrra up. 
SWIMMING SYI.YIA l{('l’SK.X. Ik. ntrkrlfy 
t'niif.. eifi-yiitil nnJ itPt'matrt buttarfty in £:l't..1 
[of iroriii reroftla. Syilnay. .XualTiilin. JilllK 
KOSH.'XDS, .Xuatralin. 44i/-y<iri/ iin*l likt-mtitT 
frtialyla in i.7S /i»f untl.l ttenrila. Jtlll.S OKI'- 
ITT. Aualrnliii. Illl-yoftl frmlyir I'n 54,1 for 
world m"i>ri/. 

TRACK * FIELD MKI. H XKSWKIA., .to, f'nt- 
rtraity of Pitlabufgh. .lIHl-yiiril fun in 4" atronda 
fnt inirlil indonr rfr«fi/ 

MILEPOSTS DIKl). N.XISII.Klt.W I.XJIHH. M, 
tonylimr teroniJ Iniarmitn who plnya’I rariouaty 
with lha /'kito</r(;iki>i .VuImih'iIi, ThiUnlrlphin 
Alhtrlifa and CUatland. and in I»k7 htrninr 
innnfirr of baarInilTa II, ill of f-.mt: of 
pnfiiinnniVi.- in Daytona llrarh, fin. In I'm! l.n- 
fiiit won Iht Ainrriran l.rugnt'a flral biiMino 
fAnmpii/nnAi'p irilA .in arrragr of .itt, whirh alill 
alandi aa iht Iragar rerord. 

DlfP: HA V KILllOliK. ik. thrrr mahion hil- 
lianla rkampiun who non tilU in i95i, il jratir 
afirr H'l/iir Hoppe relirnt; after a Ziinp iUnraa; 
in Cuhtt City, I'ahf. Kilgnit’t death .'ni/i>M<'/ 
lloppr'a by thrre daya. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

i Moifit RManlel? 8 .U.F.I. 9 ' . - 

li>[>ho.GuillMmnMr, U.F.L. Dnvia Be', o.' .■ . * * *. 

Mil. Ie>a- G. Hen.™.., A.P U- NASCAR li T 

ToylOf Woiten NASCAR 2I"24 leowi,-;! £, Aios 
26 Thod W Spo'liiao, 31 -D^-s *•-- 

. * Ve'o 12 34,35 - r*'e *9»ei'ise', C»''"i ’ 

■J'. Spoil & Cono'al '2 36 Bop lodenoo*' 

Siovwn Broiflo*! 37 -Gion Mel. ,;FE, Boo lOCIOtOoe.!' 
IIFE, Cf'voi Soryicn 40,41 L;;! -- OoSS7 52* D"“ . ' 

Union Tiibuno, Tun Spotli Hnro'tf Sii*, Ari7*no Re 
pgblif, Koknnoj** GeTo"a, lonj Bnach !'2stjn.; 
•nl Flow lelogrom. 42 B Ne*j, »7y Jgr 

vit Son D*«go Umon Tutigna, S' Loun Fo|f.0iicioi:n 
'2', Ma« Polar Hooi 44, 45 A.F, J.F.I., Pny Bo"! 

47 mop by William Bin-.-.i-. 48 C“o'y,i:. 

(yanin-j Foil. 52 • Janv Coot* 54 Woiyi* E, Ney. 
man. 55, 56 f'ltall 61 Oihoma -Mn 

64,65 - Cvivar Sarvira 66 BiovynB-omen 60,69, 
71 -coviiaiy Foahall Aeana lovlor 70 -hulic* Fic 


faces in the crowd . . . 


niUiS VOS SAt.T7.A, 
of lyos (latijs, Calif., 
in Auairalia for nation- 
al titles nii*i>l this week. 
Iiroke Aussie 200-mHier 
hack.Htrnke rworil with 
time of 2:3S*.7 in a 
warmoii-fni-et thrash 
in Brisbane- 


UBE'T. HU. I. HKI.l.ISUKIi 
of .^ir Force run two 
miles in S:5l) at Biwion 
AA imloor i;ames. set 
world record, shaving 
,5 sivond off Horace 
Ashenfelter’s five-year- 
old mark in first try 
at di.stancc indoors, 


ViroLA M A Kit riV K. 

F'rencli-xtieakingi Ital- 
ian of Nfontreul. won 
'lie world snowshue 
racinif ch»miiionshi[) 
in five-mile meet spon- 
sored by International 
Snowshoe ('ongress at 
Manchester. N.H. 


roKNKI.IA HARRISCTOV, 
of Wayne. SJ.. won 
women’.s Ijerth on iitfJO 
r.J'- Olympic Sfieed- 
sksting squad. .Xt 15. 
she i-x second athlete 
so young ever to la- 
placed on a T.S. Win- 


LIKIT. rot. IS’ MITCH- 
Kl.L. British test piloi. 
zipped down icy Cresia 
run on light weigh' 
skeleton sled at sjN-eds 
of hO mph. won world 
Cresta championship 
at St. Moritz. .Switzer- 
land. by .1 second. 


MlVKH CUETT, ll. of 
Childershurg. .•\la.. 
shot a perfect 100 x 
100 to win the all- 
gaiiFte champion.ship at 
the Mid-Winter Sheet ^ - 

rom|>etition at North 
Curolina'.s I’inehurst W 

(lun Clul). 




LLOYD SKVFlItt/D. It. 
four-time national vet- 
erans ski jumping 
chani|>ion of Chetek, 
Wis.. wa.s ap|M>inied 
coach of 1!*G0 |l.S. 
Olympic ski team, 
called his new job "my 
biggest ever. " 









our exclusive blazers 
in imported flannel 

First choice of university men: 
our nalural-linc blazer in the 
fiiiesl-quality British flannel. 
Authentically ohl school uith 
brass buttons on navy, silver 
tone on grey; 36-41 regulars, 
shorts, longs, extra longs- 4o.(X). 

Mail anrl plionc orders filled. 

UNIVERSITY SHOP 

SAKS FIFTH AVEIVtIE 

IftcliifilltrCtntti.N T., While FI«iNvSp<"'9ti«ld.N J.,HewK9>efl = 
Fimcelpn, (ombridst, ChNogo, Oititd, laveily Hilh s 

iiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiii^ 



CLEOPATRA 


never had !t so good! 


Cruising the Nile in style is queenly 
fun. no doubt — but for effortless, re- 
laxing travel it's nut in a elass with 
flying an AutoFlitc Piper equipped 
with Piper AutoControl, the sensa- 
tional new automatic flight system 
that takes all the effort out of flying. 
It's available now in three Piper mod- 
els for ‘59-the twin-engine Apache, 
high-performance Comanche, popu- 
lar Tri-Pacer. Get the details today 
from your Piper dealer or write 
Dept. b-i. 



PIPER 

AIRCRAFT Corp. 

Uch Haven. Po, 


SIMKTK It.Lt NTRATRII Fihrniiry Ik, (959 
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' Old Crow 



should Le 

your 

bourbon 


I he ilay James Crow's b<)urb«)n apjicarcil, 124 
\ears ajjo in Keiuuckv, real bourbon was nwiilc 
for the rirst time. I he people aiul the leadinj^ 
ligures ot the era instantly knew it. 

lll.^R^ Ci..\Y orilereil OKI Crow for his home. 
l)\Nii i. W'l.itsii.R calleil OKI Crow “the finest 
in the w{)rKl. ’lt tow ereii over the hit-atuKniisS 
bourbons of its ilay. 

I oilav, although there are now hunilreils of 
«)ther bourbons on the market, Kentucky's OKI 
Crow IS still In far America's fav«>rite. 

\\’hy.'’ Hecause this is the perfect formula for 
bourbon, ^’ou can taste its inborn Kentuiky 
mellowness, its surprising liglitness, its ileati 
iKn’or. Others can come close to it. but the in- 
iinitahle. authentic btnirbon stamp of OKI Crow- 
makes it the master today as it was the dav it 
first appeare*! to ilelight the worKI. ! la\e you 
tried it? 

Tostc ilic greatness of ... 








... I'ujhi, mild S6 proof 


OLD CROVl 




KY. , DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 


SPORTS n.Lesrr«ATEI> Fitirntim 


COMING EVENTS 


FOininru l.i li‘ Fihriitirif I if 

Ky<T. 


Fridiiii, Fihruiira 13 

Sdliinlaif, Fthrunrii /4 



• SMI' m ^ 

s^srsil; 




• Fi, ‘VS”;, 



\"**‘Y..fk^Arf M..tl. s.|. (Mrrtvn. V. * York. 


Si 





Mandnif, Fehruarfi I ft 

W'idni'ltdai/, Ffhniani 18 

mm-- 

• SEcK::; 'xis-- 

Tlmritdan. Fehruarn lit 




you 


shave . . . 


> 


more 


you need..,^()X/iMll(i 

Instant 
Shaving 1 atlier 


Medicated shavinjj lather now lets 
you shave closer without irritation! 


Close shaves make your akin sore? 
Why let tivcm? (Jot Noxzoma’s famous 
akin care formula in this metlicated 
instant shaving lather. Extra-rich. 
Sets up whiskers so they don't snag. 
No sting, no skin irritation— thanks 
to famous Noxzema skin protection. 
You get up to 50% more lather from 
Noxzema — so it saves you money. You 
know you’re getting the exclusive 
Noxzema medication by the familiar 
Noxzema aroma. (Jet Noxzema today! 
Also available in Bru.shle.ss and Lather. 


MAKE THIS PENCIL TEST 


YOURSELF: 



ORDINARY LATHERS NOXZEMALATHERholds 
can't hold pencil up. up whiskers as it does 
Often lei vxhiskers this pencil. Extra-rich, 
droop, too. So your No irritation — even 
razor snags, irritates, when you shave close. 


NOXZEMA the only medicated “comfort-shave!” 


H 


SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 

FEBRUARY t6, 1989 

NEW HOME FOR SPEED 

A first look at one of the world’s finest auto racing tracks, 
by KENNETH RUDEEN and probably the fastest of all, which gets Its 

christening next week In the Speed Week at Daytona Beach 





TICKET BOOTH 


TICKET BOOTH 


TOILET 


CONCESSION STAND 


D aytona Bka<'H, Fla. has bet*n up 
to its sunburned neck in automo- 
tive speed for more than half a cen- 
tury. In the get-a-horse day.s, ro- 
mantic daredevils like Barney Old- 
field furrowed the smooth sands at 
the Atlantic's edge, and for a time 
world-famous seekers of absolute 
land speed records— men like Sir 
Malcolm Campbell — brought their 
monsters to the same inviting shore. 
But since the mid-19.'IOs, when the 
speed-record men changed allegiance 
to the vast Bonneville Salt Flats of 



MOTORCYCLE COURSE 2.1 MILES 


Utah, Daytona has not been able to 
boast the su|>(‘rlative “fastest.” 

Now. on the eve of the annual 
Speed Week 'Feb. lo through 22), 
Daytona has a magnificent new auto- 
mobile race track, and if it is not the 
fastest in the world a lot of citizens 
will have to eat their hats. 

This impressive racing plant, dia- 
gramed at left, is called the Daytona 
International Speedway. It is the 
greatest achievement of a rumpled, 
49-year-old. deceptively casual giant 
of a man named William Henry Get- 
ty France. Many other hands were 
involved in it. to be sure, but it was 
Bill France who dreamed the dream 
and bulI<ioze«l it through. 

Six years in the planning and more 
than a year abuilding, the speedway 
.sprawls over what was, not long ago, 
a swampy pine-and-cypress thicket 
at the western edge of Daytona. The 
city airport is conveniently near. So 
is a nne-fifth-mile dog racing track. 
A jai alai fronlvn is going up acros?s 
the highway. 

The principal element of thespeeil- 
way is a 2' j-mi!e superfast track of 
a.sphaltic concrete, bankefi at a steep 
31® in the two big turns and at lk° 
in the apex of the fast dogleg past 
the grandstands. To the eye the high 
hanks seem even steeper than 31° 
suggests; this illusion invariably 
draws ohs and ahs from visitors, 
and France gleefully says the view 
from the top is “like looking down 
off a jaiIhou.se roof.” 

The lap distance of 2'.j mile.s was 
candidly chosen to e(tual that of the 
Indianapolks ■‘.>00,” this nation's fore- 
most and the world’s richest race, 
but the .shape of the Daytona course 
is uni({ue. It was conceived by France 
to make possible an unobstructed 
view from the grandstands. N’o part 
of the track called a tri-oval by the 
Daytona people' is ob.scured, nor 

does aspoctator have to lean forwar<|, 
past adjacent fans, to focus on dis- 
tant action on the horne.stretch. 

Already in place are grandstands 
seating 13,800 and portable bleachers 
aocommo<iating 6, .500 more. There is 
parking space for 35,000 cars in areas 
outside and in, and space fur approxi- 
mately 75,001) spectators in the enor- 
mous infield. 

A road course of slightly over two 
miles has been laid out in the infield. 
This will be used in conjunction with 
the speed track for road racing, pro- 
viding a total lap distance of about 


UlifKtratioufi 5j( Dan Todd 


4.5 miles. Additionally, there is a 
course for motorcycle racing. 

The 45-acre lake in the infield, nine 
feet at its deepest and 1,000 yards 
long, wa.s made simply by digging 
down below the level of the water ta- 
ble. 1‘art of the dirt removed was used 
to bulwark the banked sections of the 
track. Everything l)ut the squeal of 
the racers’ tires, by the way, seems 
destined to be utilized in this project. 
The lake, named for the Daytona 
civic leader J. Saxton Moyd, who 
worked assiduously lo promote the 
speedway plan, will .serve not onl.v as 
an ornament but also as a site for 
hydroplane racing. Eventually there 
will be a football field in the plot of 
ground between the pit access roa<l 
and the central grandstand. 

Every re.sponsihlp racing official is 
acutely concerned with safety these 
days, and the solutions at Daytona 
seem to have been well thought out. 
A thick, steel-reinforced, 42-iiK'h- 
high concrete wall extends along the 
outside of the track in front of the 
stands, which are well above track 
level. Above the wall stands a 10- 
foot-high steel mesh fence, and sur- 
mounting thi.s is a mesh overhang, 
e.xtending trackward, which is meant 
to trap any ol)ject that might fly off a 
racing car — for example, a wheel. A 
steel guardrail encloses the rest of the 
track. P'encing keeps infield specta- 
tors well away from the racing strip. 

Considered as a whole, the speed- 
way is U!idoul)tedly one of the very 
finest in the world. It is the only one 
built in the U.S. on what might be 
called a heroic scale since the Indian- 
apolis Motor Speedway bowed in, in 
1909. Many other racecourses have 
been built in the U.S. in the last few 
years, and some are elaborate, but 
they are primarily road, not track 
courses, and none is so imposing as 
the Daytona operation. 

Probably only two other tru<‘ks 

stand comparison with it— the high- 
banked. 2.64-mile oval at .Monza, 
Italy and, of course, Indianapolis. 
The fastt‘st track in the world lo<lay 
is the one at Monza, where the record 
average speed for a race is ju.st over 
166 mph. This was set last summer 
by the Indianapolis driver Jim llath- 
mann as he won the Monza 500-mile 
race in a typical Indy roadster. The 
record for a single lap at .Monza is a 
breathtaking 177 mph. 

Stock ears tuning up for the three 
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AERIAL VIEW EMPHASIZES SIZE OP VAST SPEEDWAY TRACT BETWEEN AIRPORT AND DOG TRACK. OCEAN IS IN THE BACKGROUND 


DAYTONA 

days of racing that will climax tlii.s 
nionth’.s Daytona Speed Week, Feb. 
20 22, have already bettered 141} mph 
on the new track. This is sensational- 
ly fast for .slock cam — a speed equal 
to that of a very quick lap at The 
Brickyanl by tlie far more powerful, 
much lighter roadsters. 

When the Indianapolis cars make 
their first visit to Daytona— in a 100- 
mile race April 4 — they are likely to 
reach speeds never before recorded by 
racing cars on a closed circuit. Lap 
speeds of 175 to 180 mph — "a con- 
servative estimate” — have been pre- 
dicted by Thomas W. Hinford, pre.si- 
dent of the I’.S. Auto (’lub, which 
supervises racing in the ‘‘500.” 

Now there will uiulouldedly be 
considerable gloating in Daytona 
when this occurs, because the citizen- 
ry is eager to see Indianapolis out- 
done, and the record for a single lap 
at The Brickyar<l is exactly 148.148 
mph. She(‘r speed alone, however, 
does not make a classic race. By its 
nature, the Indianapolis track, fast 
as it is, could never yield the speeds 
expected at Daytona. Yet the ‘‘500” 
has been thriving for years, and it 
annually attract.s one of the world's 
largest sports gatherings. It exudes 
tradition. And if it has no spectacu- 
larly steep turns, it does have four 


immensely dillicult corners which ile- 
mand driving of a high order. Day- 
tona will complement Indianapolis, 
then, not overshadow it. no matter 
how fast the new track proves to be 
or how astutely it i.s managed. 

Indeed, Bill France was aware, 
when he began to consider dc.sigti.s, 
that the track would have to outdo 
not Indianapolis but his own past 
promotions on the picturestjue old 
beach and road course at Daytona. 
Weary of his tlependence on the fickle 
sea for a raceworthy beach, lie had 
<lecided yt‘ar.s ago that the racing 
events of Speed Week must eventu- 
ally be mo\ed to a relialile location. 

AN UNCOMMON MAN 

'I'hat he then set out to build a 
supertrack is characteri.stic of him. 
There are three things to keep in 
mintl concerning Bill France: his 
jloggedness. his fiair for the tlramat- 
ic and his extraordinary ability to 
charm, win the confidence of and 
get constructive help from perfect 
.strangers. 

Here is an example. When already 
pa.st the point of no return on the 
liuilding of his dream track, the 
speedway coriioration, which France 
heads, still needed large financial 
commitments to be sure of it.s com- 
pletion. One day France happened to 
attend an airpower demonstration at 


Kglin Air Force Base. Fla., where he 
met Clint MurchLson Jr., son of the 
rich T<‘xan. Young Murchison need- 
ed to make a quick trip to Miami, 
and France happened to have his 
private plane at hand. Result: an 
e.xecutive of Murchison's construc- 
tion firm visited Daytona. I'pon his 
recommendation France obtained a 
$500. OOO con.struclio!i loan. 

France has been turning on the 
charm ever since he arrived in Day- 
tona in 1984, an automobile mechan- 
ic with a ta.ste for racing. 

'Td always liked to fool arouml 
with race cars,” he says, "rd driven 
them some, and I'd gotten to love the 
smell of ca.stor oil [a once-popular 
lubricant I." 

When Sir Malcolm Campbell, last 
of the great Daytona speed nier- 
chant.s, forsook the beach for Bonne- 
ville in I98<). lirst the city and then 
the Elks ('lub promoted races at 
Daytona. These lost money. France, 
who ha<l driven in these races, began 
in 1988 to share in the management 
of subsequent events. When racing 
was resumed after World War II. he 
liecame the principal sponsor. Inllu- 
ential friends docked to his side. 
Ultimately the stock car races on the 
4.1-mile beach-road course and the 
passenger ear runs on the beach — the 
main ingredients of Speed Week- 
won national prominence. 
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SPEED WEEK SCHEDULE 

Fchnmry 15 through 

SUNDAY: FIyin${ milf bsarh runs for experimental (I’.r., highly modifitnl' cars 
and pickup trucks; hnals of $5,000 Pure Oil Co. economy run. at Daytona In- 
ternational Speedway (preliminary eliminations p’eb. 12. 13 >. 

MONDAY: Flying mite heach runs, prestige c!a.<s i Cadillac Kldorados, Chry.s- 
ler Imperials, Lincoln Continentals i; NASCAR driving-skill lest.s (speedway i. 
TUESDAY: P’lying mile beach runs, Big Three class (Chevrolets, Fords, Plym- 
outh.si, automatic transmi.ssion, single carburetor, production cam.shaft. 
WEDNESDAY: Flying mile beach runs, standard production passenger cars and 
station wagons, primarily for optimum-performance 1959 models. 

THURSDAY: One-Way acceleration runs, standard production passenger cars and 
wagons, on the beach. 

FRIDAY: .\ntit|ue Car raccs, noon ; 1 00-mile NASC A R Grand National race (for 
close*! stock cars;, 2 p.in.; lOO-mile convertible race. 3:30 p.m. 

SATURDAY: 200-mile NASCAR modifie<l-sportsman race, 2 p.m.; 25-mile con- 
solation ran* for Friday's poorest performers, 4;l5 p.m. 

SUNDAY: 5«0-mile NASCAR Swcepstake.s, for 64 late-model closed cars and 
convertibles, 12:30 p.m. Purse $60,180. 


France founded and developed 
NASCAR, the major U.S. stock car 
racing organization, and he promot- 
ed races in other cities of the South- 
east. None had more color, however, 
than those on the Daytona santLs, 
and no one worked harder at the rac- 
ing game than Big Bill France. 

He has always been a do-it-yourself 
man of formidable energy, seemingly 
unable to delegate authority com- 
pletely. Anyone who has seen him at- 
tacking the workaday details of past 
races — includingsuch trivial missions 
as shooing motorists from illegal 
parking places near the beach— will 
have guessed that he has had a hand 
in every aspect of the new speedway. 
In fact, a general contractor was not 
even employed. France personally 
negotiated the agreements for virtual- 
ly every phase of the work. When this 
writer visited the speedway the other 
day. France had just zipped down to 
Miami in his plane to close an adver- 
tising deal. His codirectors, among 
them Paul i.Vch- Face» of 
Whiteman ami the former Detroit 
baseball executive Walter O. i Spike' 
Briggs .Ir,, have paid him the ulti- 
mate tribute by voting that the cor- 
poration take out a SI million insur- 
ance policy on his life. 

Daytona has. year after year, 
crowded more and more events into 
its h'ebruary outburst of speed, and 
this month the calendar is jammed 
a.s never before. 

The preliminary's have been uruler 
way since the first of the month: 
practice anti (jualifying runs for some 
racing cars, tire testing by Firestone 
and Goodyear, the only L’.S. com- 
panies which produce tires for racing. 

The first eliminations in a new 
economy run at the speedway, spon- 
sored by the Pure Oil Company, are 


to begin this 'I'hursday. Kach con- 
testant, driving an .American passen- 
ger car. will try to gel as many miles 
as he can from one (juart of ga.soline. 
There is a $.),00() prize for the winner 
of Suiulay’s finals. 

PLVINC DOWN THE SANDS 

.Also on Sunday begin the tradi- 
tional siraiglitaway trials on the 
broad, fiat sands beside the sea. 
'Phings have quieted a hit since the 
days when the I'.S. manufacturers 
sent platoons of engineers, mechanic.s, 
admen and publicity men to these 
trials, but evi*n though the manufac- 
turers have withdrawn, speeds have 
stayed up. It has become old stuff for 
a passenger car to exceed 120 mph on 
the beach. American luxury cars will 
have the sands Monday, low-priced 
cars Tuesday, a wide range of new. 
optimum-performance production 
models Wednesday, and on Thursjlay 
come the acceleration sprints from a 
standing start. 


What everyone is really waiting 
for, however, is the onset of racing at 
the speedway. This will begin in ear- 
nest at 2 p.m. Friday with a 100- 
mile da.sh for the NASCAR Grand 
N ational cars i late-model closed cars), 
to be followed by a lOO-mile race for 
convertibles. On Satunlay the so- 
called modified and sportsman cars, 
those shabby jalopies with the won- 
<lerfully tuned engines, will have a 
20O-mile go. Finally, starting at 
12:30 p.m. on Sunday, Washington’s 
Birthday. 84 closed cars and converti- 
bles will slam into the first turn of the 
speedway in the featured event, a .501 - 
mile race for the largest purse ever o - 
fered in stock car racing. $80, KU). 

“Over on the beach," ROl France 
says, "the good Lord always looked 
after u-s. When things looked bad and 
we needed an east wind to .send those 
big waves to smooth out the sand, 
we always got one just in time. If we 
keep getting the breaks, this track 
will have to be equal to any." eno 



CROSS SECTION t>f high-banke*! turn (dfeorr • shows structural details. Surface of 
smooth asphaltic concrete is laid over 8';>-inch layer of grav'd on earth embank- 
ment. Perimeter road lies out.side safety guardrail. The apron i.s for disabled 
racing cars and emergency eijuipment. .At right. Speedway President Bill France 
and Daytona Booster J. Saxton Lloyd stand before one of the spectacular turns. 



SPECTACLE 

Pholoyraplu’d by Jerry Cooke 


Fight Night 
at the 
Garden 

At one time a noble and noisy fight 
arena, Madison Square Garden is now a 
mausoleum inhabited by a lonely crowd 


M aussolli'S W!Is the satrap of a place calle<l 
(’aria iSTT-SoS li.C. and his tomb, the 
original rnjiusoleum. was one of the Seven 
Wonders of the \\’orUI. An<l James I). Xorris 
was, until a fortnight ago, the satrap of boxing 
in Madison S<|uare Garden and during his 
reign 1549 1959 A. I), the Garden became a 
mausoleum, anri no wonder. From its opening 
on Dec. 11, 1925, when 17,675 watched Paul 
Berlenbach defeat Jack Delaney, until N’orri.s, 
it was filled with great, noisy throngs on Fri- 
day nights, fight nights. It’s still crowried for 
other .sporting events, but for boxing it’s a 
high, gloomy tomb. ;in<l the one or two thou- 
.sand about the ring its gleaming brass posts 
crowne<l by ruby lights, relics of another, gaud- 
ier era sit in the vacant iittitudes of people 
wailing for trains or until it is light or it stops 
raining. The balconies are empty: only the red 
eyes of the villain, television, broofl upon the 
ring. Where did every bo<ly go? They never left 
home and their T\'s, where they can catch the 
show for nothing, and what it’s worth. 

Who goes to the Garden on fight nights? The 
managers: the sportsmen to j)lace like $29 bt'ts; 
.servicemen on pa.ss, tired of walking around 
and looking up; guys from the neighborhoods 
of the fighters: guys who get tax tickets and 
think they got a bargain : guys who never give 
up, and sometimes they sih' a fight, like some 
.sublime error, which rewards their .sentiment 
and ftiith. And Foolproof Taylor who’ll tell 
you he ma<le F.D.K. president. He’ll tell you he 
invented the protective cup which eliminated 
fouls; that his cup made Jim Farley, who was 
boxing commissioner: that Farley madeF.D.R. 

It would be one of the seven wonders of any 
world if boxing consistently filled the (hirden 
again, made another president; but the Gar- 
den has new owners and, hopefully, new ideas. 
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THE PROLOGUE is the solemn procession of second, fighter and sec- 
ond from the dressing room to the ring. Then the huu.se lights go out, and 
in the white center of the vast Garden {beloir) the old, personal drama begins. 













EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Antitrust, But Not Very 

Officially the attitude was one of 
cautious “no comment," but in 
the higher echelons of Organized Base- 
ball and pro football a tentative 
whimpering w-as plainly audible, as 
though the businessmen of big-time 
sport were not sure whether they 
were going to be spanked or not. On 
the one hand a Democratic Congress 
— in the person of Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver, who publicly fought a few en- 
tertaining no-decision rounds with 
some shadowy racketeers— was once 
again threatening to treat them just 
like other businessmen with no 
thought for the fact that they were 
all in the game just for the fun of it. 
(Why, even the Supreme Court had 
not dared wag an antitrust finger at 
the national pastime!' On the other 
hand the bomb labeled Senate Bill 
886 that Senator Kefauver pitched 
into the legislative hopper might 
yet turn out to be little worse than 
a bad cold. 

“A baseball-badgering bill!” roared 
Senator Kenneth B. Keating, who 
last year tried to get all major sports 
placed legislatively beyond the reach 
of such cras.s considerations as mo- 
nopoly laws, but the Kefauver bill 
seemed on examination less intent 


on badgering than on placating. What 
bis bill proposes to do, stated simply, 
is to bring big league baseball and 
football under the antitrust laws (be- 
cause they are a business) and then 
grant them broad exemptions (be- 
cause they are a game). 

The main provisions of S. 886 in- 
clude a paring of the control of big 



league operators over potential play- 
ers. Ba.seball teams such as the Yan- 
kees (which now control some 200 
players in their farm systems) and 
the Milwaukee Braves (which con- 
trol some 2.50) would be limited to con- 
tracts with not more than 80 players 
each. The football draft system would 
be made dependent on the written 
consent of the players to he drafted. 

Kefauver is also willing to guar- 
antee a degree of monopoly to any 
team within the limits of a circle of 
3.1 miles radiu.s — provided no city 
within the circle is over 2 million in 
population — big enough, in other 
words, to support a couple of teams. 


Thus, according to the trustbusting 
Keef, little Milwaukee, little Pitts- 
burgh, little Cleveland c/ n\. can con- 
tinue as monopoly towns, but the 
Yankees cannot have big New York 
all to themselves, and the White Sox 
can't kick the Cubs out of big Chi- 
cago or vice versa. 

.As for TV rights, which many con- 
sider the heart of the matter, the 
Senator seems content to leave all 
that up to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, which "is in better 
position to strike a balance" than the 
Congress of the U.S. 

Hearings? Yes. there’ll bo hearings. 
The word is, though, that the Senate 
has already heard all it can translate 
from Ca.sey Stengel iSI, July 21), and 
will cr»ncentrate on the worried busi- 
ness types of Organized Baseball and 
pro football. Until the hearings, let's 
leave the Congress story right there. 

Philosophy of Bnhe Pinelli 

^NCK upon a time there was a big 
^ league umpire who had a heart. 
Last week, speaking cautiously be- 
hind the padded protection of retire- 
ment, Ralph Babe) Pinelli, late of 
the National League staff, supplied a 
little proof. It was of such heady stuff 
that real fairy tales are made. “In my 
case, I was willing to take the situ- 
ation into consideration," reflected 
Mr. Pinelli. "If a kid was in the ninth 
inning trying for a no-hitter, I might 
call a close corner-cutter a strike. He 
deserved it." 

What gave Pineili’s philosophy a 
haunting interest for baseball fans 
was that, as they well remembered, 
it w'as Babe Pinelli who was standing 
behind home plate that day in Octo- 
ber 19.56 when Pitcher Don Larsen 
of the New York Yankees, with the 
count two and one on Brooklyn’s 

fiiiiliii nni 


They Said It 

DON BRAGG, numing a norel suspicion of u-lutl wight hare jogged Ihepolc-i'aulf 
httr: "It might hare been (he religious medal I was uraring." 

THE EARL OF NORTHESK. deploring poodle boom in London shows, lament- 
ing decline of the bulldog: ".4 sign of the times. The country is becoming effete. 
All a result of women gelling the role.” 

COWBOY iOHNNiE cHERBCRG, OHCC head fooiball coach at the Universili/ 
of Washington, now lieulcnanl gorernor of the stale: “Presiding over the senate 
is a terrific job. UVfCK / compare it to coaching I note the lack of peaks of ex- 
hilaration, but it doesn't bring the depths of despondency either.” 
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Dale Mitchell, threw that last one in. 
Mitchell watched it go by. clearly of 
the opinion it had mis.sed one corner. 
■‘Siri-i-i-ke three!” yelled Babe Pi- 
nelli. and Don I>ar.sen had a perfect 
game that could make him happy 
forever after. 

Oh yes, we should point out that 
Don Larsen’s no-hitter wa.s the third 
in which Fairy Godfather Pinelli 
worked behind the plate. 

Cup Runneth Over 

AS Alex Olniedo stepped out of 
the plane in Ivos Angeles, he tossed 
a big silver cup to a friend in the wel- 
coming crowd below. “Good Lord,” 
said a worldly press photographer in 
awe. “is that the Davix Cup?” 

It wa.sn’t: it was the Brookes Tro- 
phy, another tennis souvenir of Aus- 
tralia which Glmedo brought back 
with him for winning the Australian 
singles championship. The Davis Cup 
it.self was in the plane, though — 
crated and carried in the cabin in- 
stead of the luggage compartment — 
and it, too, was almost a personal 
trophy of the young Peruvian Indian 
who played for the United Stales. 

The nighttime welcome and the 
cheers — it was 8;2r) p.m. — were un- 
derstandably for Olmedo. His three 
big grinning teammates ; Barry Mac- 
Kay, Earl Buchholz Jr. and Chris 
Crawford ) modestly stood back and let 
him enjoy it. .\nd though Davis 
Cup Captain Perry Jones tried to 
keep it a group affair, he couldn't. 
Alex Olmedo, his brown eyes and 
white teeth flashing, had his rlue. 



In the terminal he made a short 
speech: “I tried to represent the 
United States as well as I could. . . . 
I am very grateful to all the people 
in Australia . . . and right now 1 
am very happy to be back in the 
States.” ("Well done. Chief!” cried 
Barry MacKay, applauding.) 

Someone asked if he planned to 
defend the Davis Cup next year, and 


Olmedo brought a shout from the 
crtjwd by beginning hesitantly, 
“Well, if I can make the team. . . 
(This year, he won both his singles 
matches and paired with Mam Rich- 
ardson to win the douhle.s.) Switch- 
ing to Spanish, in which he is far more 
fluent than in English, he made a 
tape recording for use in South Ameri- 
ca. Then someone wanted to know, 
in English, if Olmedo slept well the 
night before he played Australia’s 
Ashley Cooper. "Oh, yes,” said Ol- 
medo. grinning. “Australian beer is 
very relaxing.” 

Once they had checked into their 
hotel, the four players drifted out 
onto Hollywood Boulevard, hoping to 
.see some pretty girls. It was nearly 
midnight, though, and they had no 
luck. They drove to the USC cam- 
pus where Olmedo is a student. His 
old automobile was parked where he 
had left it two months before, its 
battery now run down. 'I’he victorious 
Davis Cup team was suddenly just 
four kids with nothing much to do. 

Returning to Hollywood, the boys 
stopped at the Brown Derby for a 
postmidnight snack. Olmedo’s choice 
was a chicken-and-bacon sandwich, 
a screwdriver and five Coca-Colas. 
Two pretty' girls in the next booth 
recognized the players, smiled, ac- 
cepted a batch of .\ustralian news- 
jiaper clippings as references and 
joined the party. 

The following evening, at a testi- 
monial dinner for Perry .Jone.s, Alex 
Olmedo made another speech: “At 
Brisbane, it wa.s hot and humid. We 
ha{l to wear light clothes and the 
lightest haircut you can get. In your 
private life it helps to wear your 
haircut long— but on the Davis Cup 
team we are n(*t interested in girls; 
our main interest is in the game. 

“Mr. Jones said. "Never give up. 
try all the time, and get to bed early.’ 
And we really deserved to win and I 
am glad we won. New Year’s Five, 
after we won the Davis Cup, I passed 
out at 1 :d0. [There was a shocked 
roar of laughter.) I kept saying, T 
will have one more — and one more — 
and one more.’ And finally they 
picked me up and put me in my room, 
and when I woke up I was sleeping 
on the floor.” 


OO 
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Champion athletes rarely confess 
at public dinners that they are human 
enough to have a hangover: Olmedo 
captured his audience with the simple 
tactic of honesty. At the end, though, 
the shy, nice-looking boy from Peru 
turned serious, and in his accented 
English told the $12.50-a-plate gath- 
ering what he wanted them to know: 
“I am glad they gave me this chance 
and nominated me a member of the 
USLTA Davis Cup team anti en- 
graved my name, and I want to thank 
everybody who had anything to do 
with it.” 

It’s Called the Biathlon 

F or several startling hours on the 
slopes of peaceful Squaw Valley 
this week, it may seem as if enemy 
paratroops have dropped in at last. 
Skilled skiers, many of them cfatl 
in the olive drab of the U.S. armed 
forces, will be hurtling down the 
mounlainsitles armed with loaded 
rifles. From time to time each of 
them will drop to the ground, fire 
five rounds at a distant target, then 
be up and off again at top speed. 

'I'he skiers, 2(1 of them from the 
U.S., one each from England, Norway, 
Sweden, F'inland and the U.S.S.R., 
will be competing in what amounts 
to a preliminary trial for the world 
biathlon championships to be held 
late this month at Courvoyeur. Italy. 



Invented in the 1920s in Scandi- 
navia (where the experience of ho.s- 
tile invasion is recent and pungent ', 
biathlon is a combination of cross- 
country skiing and rifle marksman- 
ship that demands top performance 
in each department. It has been rec- 
ognized as an international sport only 
since 1958 when the U.S. sent an in- 
experienced team to the first world 
championships in Saalfelden, Aus- 
tria and got hopelessly trounced, 
largely Through bad shooting. 

Biathlon shooting must be far 



FIVE MAYORS ARE NEGOTIATING FOR JOMANSSON-PATTERSON FIGHT 

—New* Item 


hettfr than just good because of the 
difficulty accompanying it. P'our 
times during a 20-milp run the biath- 
lon competitor must stop aiul fire 
five shots at a target about the size 
of a phonograph record set from 100 
to 250 yards away. At one stop he 
fires from a .standing po.sition: at the 
other three he fires prone. Each time 
he misse.s the target two minutes is 
addetl to his skiing time. Since each 
man must fire while breathless, in a 
hurry, shaking from exhaustion and 
often shivering with cold, bu!lseye.s 
are not common. 

Since early last summer, with the 
blessing of the U.S. Army, (’ivilian 
Ski Coach Hans Wagner has been 
busily poli.shing the shots and the 
schusses of a I’.S. team composed of 
the best skiers the .\rmy could round 
up. By last week, after months of ar- 
duous training anil conditioning at 
Fort Hichardson near Anchorage. 
Alaska, every one of them had be- 
hind him at least 1,(W0 hours of rug- 
ge<l skiing and 5,U(I0 rounds of often 
well-directed ammunition. ‘'Firing.” 
said Coach Wagner, “that’s still our 
big problem. Thai's what we keep 
striving for — hit ’em, hit ’em, hit 
’em!” In one workout in Alaska be- 
fore leaving for Squaw, one of the 
best U.S. skiers missed the target 18 
out of 20 times, adding a whopping 
36 minutes to his skiing time. “But 
at least,” said Wagner, “we feel our 
chances are much better than they 
were before.” 

Lwk Ma, No Skis 

Ts an invitational meet in Duluth 

the other day a 2r)-ypar'old ski 
jumper named (’buck Ryan pushed 
off, sped down the track and soared 
into space. There he was, with the 
sky above, the crowd below and emp- 
tiness all around, a situation Ryan 
had long been accustomed to. But 
this time. Ryan found, he was in 
space without his skis. 'I’hey were 
back at the takeiiff— right where he 
had jumped out of them. 

”1 figured the only thing to do was 
to come in like a ballplayer sliding 
into second,” he said later. So he 
sailed through the air for 1.50 feet, 
touched down on the runway boots 


first and sliii for 150 more feet in a 
swirl of snow. Then he got up and 
walked off unhurt. 


FooTiNO IT across the United 
Stales, nothing quite doe.s the 
job like ripple .sole shoes. We quote 
the testimony of Erwin Erkfitz who 
did it 'SI. Dec. 8 '. On the other hand, 
so to speak, for destroying a golf- 
er's composure on the putting green, 
nothing, again, quite does the joVi 
like ripple sole shoes. And we quote 
Horton Smith, two times Masters 
champion and now the Detroit Golf 
Club professional. “Psychologically 
speaking,” spoke Smith at a United 


State.s Golf Association turf clinic in 
Xew York the otlier day, “all those 
little ripple sole ridges and gullies in 
the grass are murder.” 

Up to that point, the most arrest- 
ing discussions of the meeting had 
dwelt on such ideas as when to use 
a certifieii bentgrass i Oregon-bred 
Colonial Astoria Blue Tag, for in- 
stance' and wliat to <lo about snow 
mold and dollar spot. But when 
Smitli declared himself on ripple 
soles, more than a ripjite of interest 
spread through the 181 golf course 
men in the autlience. 

“.And wliile we're at it.” said one 
greenkeeper, “whatever made the 
USGA approve ripple sole shex-s in 

euiitinued 


If the Shoe Fits 
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the November issue of its journal?” 

Marvin Ferguson, the national re- 
search coordinator for the USGA 
Green Section, who had written the 
article in question, rose up. "That, 
er. is a good <)uestion,” he said. The 
report, he said, was prompted by an 
unproved theory making the rounds 
that ripple soles would scar the greens 
and kill the grass. "We conducted 
tests at Texas A&M," said Ferguson, 
"with two boys on Trans-Mississippi 
golf scholarships. They walked back 
and forth across our test green. They 
wore ripple soles anti rubber cleat.s 
and spiked shoes. Over a period of 
five weeks, all three types of the 
shoes were walked across the green 
in a path 6:tb times." Could he help 
it, asked Ferguson, if the ripple soles 
did far less damage than the rubber 
cleats and spikes? And furthermore, 
could he help it that, in another phase 
of the tests, ripple footprints showed 
no appreciable effect upon a roll- 
ing golf ball? He could not, he plead- 
ed. He still had his own reservations 
about ripple soles, of course. 

"Well,” said Horton Smith, un- 
mollified, “my people out in Detroit 
aren't worried about ripple soles tear- 
ing up the green. And maybe it's true 
the footprints won't make the ball 
roll funny. But you Just try to line 
up a good putt looking over millions 
of little lines going every which- 
away.” And he looked over the ap- 
proving faces every whichaway 
around him. "Psychologically speak- 
ing. I tell you, it’s murder.” 

Gourmet 

Tt was, somehow, the most heart- 

ening news of the week: word from 
Canada had it that after three days 
on the North American banfjuet trail 
Herb Elliott had eaten not a single 
raisin, not one flake of uncooked 
rolled oats, not a drop of peanut oil. 
In an unhope<l-for departure from a 
training diet that would gag lesser 
men (SI, Feb. 9), the champion miler 
was taking every offered meal in easy, 
loping stride. And at a sports celeb- 
rities dinner in Toronto he paused 
only in the name of rudimentary con- 
versational etiquette between courses 
of lobster cocktail, roast lake duckling 


with applesauce, Brussels sprouts, 
oven-roasted potatoes, pears and ice 
cream with pastry on the side. 

"When you’re traveling arouiul, 
you can't be sticky about the ar- 
rangements,” he .said. 

Victory in the Blood 

■\Tot many hockey players know 
what norepinephrine is, though 
the stuff is as important to the game 
as trainers’ liniment or owners' cash. 
Norepinephrine i.s a secretion of the 
sympathetic nervous system — a ma- 
gical substance, a small amount cf 
which makes lions roar, bulls charge, 
blood boil and hockey players dismem- 
ber each other on the ice. It is a sort 
of elixir of aggre-ssion, and a good 
hockey player has about six times 
more of it throbbing in his system 
after a game than he does before one. 

.■\t least the Boston Bruins do: so 
far they are the only ones who have 
undergone urine tests, which in sport 
are well known among race horses 
but something of a novelty to work- 
ing atliletes. The testers were Fred 
Elmadjian, Justin M. Hope and Ed- 
win T. Lamson iFh.D., M.I). and 
M .A., respectively) whose experi- 
ments were part of a much larger re- 
search project. 

Now norepinephrine is a compara- 
tively recent discovery. Adrenaline 
was once thought to do the job which 
is now credited to norepinephrine. 
Adrenaline was believed to be a two- 



Athletic Scholarships 

Some athletes run to brawn, not brains. 
So college registrars 
Arc forced to curb the coaches who 
Keep reaching for the stars. 

— CONRAO DiEK-MANN 


purpose secretion which equipped not 
only lions to fight but rabbits to run. 
Adrenaline readied you for action, the 
experts said, and the kind of action 
you chose — fighting or running — de- 
pended on your temperament. Well, 
tlie experts turned out to be wrong. 
The different responses, it is now 
knt)wn, are produced by different 
substances, and the name of the elixir 
of flight is epinephrine. It is secreted 
by the adrenal medulla. 

And who turns out to produce large 
amounts of epinephrine in the course 
of a game? Ba.skethall players. The 
doctors learned this by subjecting 
the Boston Celtics to urine testa. 
This does not mean, however, that 
all Celtics are rabbits and all Bruins 
are lions: it simply means that the 
two groups play different games. If 
you put a basketball player in a hock- 
ey game, his system would soon churn 
out more norepinephrine than usual. 
In basketball, however, he d(M\sn't 
need it. Basketball calls for vigilance, 
alertne.ss and self-control, but not for 
red-eyed aggression. It calls, there- 
fore. for epinephrine. 

The radical exception to all this — 
there nearly always is one— was the 
basketball player Bob Cousy. He 
broke all the adrenal rules in a bril- 
liant display of hormone activity 
that left the doctors breathless. i Doc- 
tors can And excitement in a test 
tube, just as other people can find it 
in a stadium. i Even before his game, 
Cousy was loaded with more norepi- 
nephrine than the hockey players and 
ten times more epinephrine than any- 
one else on his basketball team. It 
seems possible, at lea.st, that Cousy’s 
10-year stay at the top of his profes- 
sion can be credited not only to his 
speed and tactical skill but also to 
his hard-working adrenal medulla 
and his victory-loving sympathetic 
nervous system. 

The doctors aren’t through yet, 
and they have drawn no conclusions. 
But to the layman it seems pretty 
clear already that while it is illegal 
to dope a race horse, athletes admin- 
ister stimulants to themselves legally 
every day. With athletes it is invol- 
untary, unavoidable and beyond the 
reach of the law. It just happens be- 
cause nature meant it to. end 
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The rcas« 
for Robt. Bun 
unique mildnes 
Tiooth Smok< 


Robt. Burns Panatela De Luxe — 2 for 21i. Other distinctive 
shapes: 2 for 25^—15^ each— 3 for 50^ — 2W each. 


Binder Tobacco — a m 
form of tobacco, compicw 
vcinless for even burning . 
smoother smoking. 

•T.M. Gen. Cl*. Co.. Jne. 


THE HEART 
OF THE 
PROBLEM 

D wk Sime, the hantlsome younK 
I’.S. champion sprinter shown 
at llie riijht with his pretty wife, is 
neither soft nor lazy. He has there- 
fore more reason ilian most to resent 
a charRe that American amateur 
sports are shot throuRh with incio- 
fence anff impocence. '/'hw in a cfiarRe 
freciuently made by one of the lop 
spokesmen of U.S. amateurism. 
Olympic boss Avery Brundage, who 
voice<l it most recently in this maga- 
zine only two weeks ago. 

(■'ontrasting the low percentage of 
American Olympic firsts today with 
the glowing records of a half a century 
before. Mr. Brundage seems to find 
eijual blame for the decline of U.S. 
amateur sport.s in the athletic schol- 
arships that permit the poor student 
to take part in them and in the spec- 
tator enthusiasm that helps make 
them pos.sibIe liy footing the inevi- 
table bills. Professionalism, the auto- 
mobile and golf are all drafted as well 
as .serve as minor imps to the biggest 
Brundage devil of all, the high and 
mechanized standard of living en- 
joyed hy all Americans. 

Everything, Mr. Brundage seems 
to be .saying, would he fine if the 
clock would just .spin backward by 
about ■><) years and amateurs would 
start running arountl for the fun of 
it just as they used to in his day. 

It se(*me<l to us at the time that 
this point of view was t‘ssentially that 
of a nostalgic oldster and that it over- 
looked a number of pertinent facts. 
It i.s, for instance, a fact that others 
besides Americans have come to en- 
joy a higher standard of living — a 
slandartl that in many cases permits 
them to run races where formerly 
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they might «inly have had a ehanee 
to run after gnats or away from some 
manorial Simon Legree. It is a fact 
that careful supervision, training and 
coaching have at least as much, if 
not far more, to do witli the making 
of champions than just running for 
t/ie hvU of it. It is a fact a/so t/iat, 
while it’s nice to run and play, there 
is living and working to be got on 
with as well. 

We were just pondering these facts 
when a letter came to us signed Dave 
Sime. a name that must raise a cer- 
tain degree of optimism even in the 
gloomy heart of Mr. Brundage. Dave 
had a good deal to say about what 
Mr. Brundage had said, and since he 
wa.s talking not as a retired warri- 
or reminiscing on forgotten battles 
but as a young soldier on the firing 
line, we think his wonl-s are worth 
repeating. 

"Rather than condemning the 
American athlete and the high stand- 
ard of living in our society,” writes 
Sime, “we should examine the prob- 
lems facing the amateur. The fact is 
that tlie auto is here to stay and kids 
aren't going to walk when they can 
ride, so let’s he more constructive and 
go to the heart of the prolileiti. The 
reason the United States is falling 
behind is because the .Amateur Ath- 
letic Union is falling behiml. The 
rule.s governing American amateurs 
are still those which took Jim Thorpe’s 
medals away in 191d. 

"There is an entirely different set 
of stamiards in Europe, where ath- 
letes are allowed many privileges 
which are strictly prohibited to Amer- 
ican amateurs. They are often given 
jobs which permit them time off for 


training or allowe<l to maintain a ra- 
dio or a television program. In Ru.s- 
sia, athletes are subsidized complete- 
ly, but what American athlete, un- 
less he is independently wealthy, can 
afford to taki* several summers off 
from his job? What distance runner 
can put in four or five /lOurs of fratii- 
ing a day and still keep a job and 
perhaps support a family? In track, 
the wife of an athlete cannot even ac- 
company her husband on a summer 
tour. 

"I am a great believer in compet- 
ing for the love of competition. I 
hope that this is made clear by the 
fact that thus far I have not yielded 
to professional offers. However, my 
main obligation is to my chosen pro- 
fe.s.sion and to my family. I am not 
as fortunate as Thomas Jefferson, 
who diligently served his country for 
the love of service but had a private 
fortune to back him up. 

“Tliere are to<lay many athletes 
who are unable financially to meet 
the demands placed on an amateur 
by the rules of the AAU. It is not 
surprising that many of them give 
up track for a sport such as baseball, 
basketball or football where they can 
feel not only the thrill of competition 
but the security of knowing they can 
make a living as well. 

"If the United States falls behind 
in amateur athletics it is not because 
her athletes have lost the desire to 
work or the will to win," concludes 
Dave. "Instead of sitting hack and 
making idealistic criticisms, it would 
be much more practical to reconsider 
some of our stringent rules on ama- 
teurism and let the AAU adapt itself 
to a changing society.” eno 
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Take a vacation from watery highballs I 



Mix hearty drinks vath Seven-Up 1 


Give yourself a nice change. Get away from the pallid highballs 
that try to be smooth, ljut simply taste weak. 

Mix a connoisseur’s highball with T.r]>. Seven-Up encourages 
all the good flavor in your whiskey to come out and be tasted. 
At the same time, T-l'p soothes your spirits. The result is 
a higlihall that’s easy to take from the very first sip — 
yet hearty, and high in flavor. 

Plan your 7-l'p highball “holiday” right away. 

^Vhy, you could even start tonight! 

NothiiK^ does it like Seven-Up! 
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by Chevrolet 


ONCE AGAIN, THE REAL McCOY-WITH AN EVEN SWEETER, SOLIDER WAY OF GOING! 


Here’s the '59 version of America’s only honest-to-Pete sports car. The changes are not earth- 
shaking when you read them— but wait until you drive this one. Try the new parallelogram rear suspension 
and see what it does to power hop— how it nails all that torque right down on the pavement, how it 
smoothes the rear-end steering effect, how it cuts axle wind-up under hard braking. Check the new 
form-fitting seats, the reverse lockout in the four-speed transmission*, the new "road” version of our 
metallic-lined brakes*, the subtle improvements in driving position, the easier-to-read Instruments. 

But you get the idea. The '59 has been honed and polished and refined. And we feel free to say now 
that this is not only a veritable sports car— but it will handle, go and hang on better than any other 
production sports car in the world. Bar none! 

It is a pure delight to drive. And if you haven't given Corvette a chance to talk to you yet, don't put it 
off any longer. This is the real thing, for real drivers Chevrolet Division of General Motors. Detroit 2, Michigan. 

'extra-cost option 



WONDERFUL WOrId OF SPORT 


in th« rigging • Milor elMr* a halyard 
in 'Ondina’ aa aha baata up to Rio In wintar’a 
tongoat raca. For mora balmy waathar, mora 
Mtt apray aouth of tha aquator, turn tha paga 


PhotoffTaph fry Darid Zingg 



WONDERFUL WORLD e<»iliHUr<l 


. . . ‘GOT TO MAKE TIME’ 


Ko.M Buenos Aires to Rio, as the 
sea lan<‘s go, it is 1,200 miles — and 
u more capital course for a midwinter 
ocean race would be hard to find. So 
on January 18, 2.5 seagoing yachts 
reached down B.A.’s River I’lale 
and headed for Rio. Ten (lays 23 
hours and 31 minutes of balmy cruis- 
ing later, the American yawl Argi/ll, 
owned and skippered by William T. 
Moore of Oyster Bay, N.Y.. sailed 
into harbor under Rio’s Sugar Loaf 
rock to win the Fita Azul — prized 
blue ribbon. Twenty-ont* hours be- 
hind ArgnH came the .spanking-new 
Argentine centerboard yawl Tniiga, 
sailing her first important ocean race 
and with a 33-hour handicap, to win 
on corrected time. 

But the deep, shirts-off satisfac- 
tion of January .sailing in warm seas 
was something all the yachtsmen 
could share. Alioard New Yorker 
S. A. Long’s yawl OiiilitH was Wriler- 
Rhotographer David Zingg, who kept 


a log. Its spirit reflects the feeling of 
the dandy oUl Vincent Youmans 
song; “Got to get to Rio, and we got 
to make time." E.xcerpts: 

“Januurif Iti — There’s the warning 
gun. Gallop down to the line second 
early. Take restart. Cost us six min- 
utes. JauiKirif Roaring along at 
7?2 knots. East of rhumb line and 
doing well against our own Class-A 
boats. Joiiiinry Northeast winds 
make it tough going east. Taking 
gamble and heading toward shore. 
Jaiinnrn ..^.9 — Sight landfall this morn- 
ing at 7 o’clock. First escort we've 
seen in almost a week hoves in sight. 
We ask if anyone has finished yet. 
Reply; negative. Only 100 miles 
from Rio. a day’s run, and no sign 
of predicted calms. Our luck seems to 
he h(»hling. January Jl—We make 
line, finally, after bottom drops out of 
weather. Gamble couldn't have been 
more wrong!” But Logkeeper Zingg 
was ready to do it again, next chance. 


SHIP'S NUMBER is held up for patrol 
plane, which kept tabs on fleet. Oiidiur 
wa.s just halfway to Rio at this point. 



BUENOS AIRES START scnds clustcr of 25 ocean racers down the River Plate toward bucket bath goe.s up anil drenchtngly 
the Atlantic and Rio, 1,200 miles away. Yachts first hail to sail through .spectator over Crewman Roln-rt Coulson, New 
fleet in the background, which the committee had been unable to clear before start. York corporation lawyer. Rriny .Atlantic 




eooM VANG. loops of ela.stic cord used 
to hold down boom, is relea.se<i by na\nd 
Wells a.s heeling yawl prepares to go about. 


RIPPED OILSKIN is taped by Ondine’s own- 
er, S. A. Long, using the quiet lull in the 
lengthy offshore passage to good advantage. 


BIG OENNY is hastily hauled in by 
crewman before breaking out smaller 
No. 2 gonny as wind and seas rise. 


was only bath .stuff available. “I bathed 
every other day," Coulson bragged. 
"Some of the crew didn’t bathe at all." 




PASTEST YACHT. "ARGYLL," winner of Clas.s A and the Fita Azul, was first boat to 
finish, by sailing east of Rio to pick up stronger winds, rather than working up 
coast. Moat of the other yachts were becalmed when Argyll sailed into the harbor. 



WONDERFUL WORLD fonlinufil 



MATINEE IN 


S U<‘H OHDiNAKY Satunlay matinee diversions as 
Old Yellcr, Thr Inn nf the Sirlh Happiue/tx and 
The Perferl Furlouyh may he attractive enough for 
most out-of-town towns, hut they were relegated to 
Class D entertainment in University Park. Pa. last 
week. More than 6,200 overflowed Penn State's 
Recreation Hall to watch State and Army gymnasts 
try to twist, turn and outclimb each other for what 
should settle at least the Eastern chamj)ion.ships. 

Over the last four winters the only losses the.se 
two teams have accepted have been losses to each 
other. Army, the ruling Eastern champions, arrived 



WEST POINTER Dsve Ha.stings makes one*hand-at-a-timc 
descent of 20-foot rope after climb a-s big crowd watches. 




PENNSYLVANIA 


at University Park with 18 straight victories. To 
add to the local Pennsylvania strain. .\rmy out- 
scored State in tumbling over the mats and in the 
side-horse events, dropped a few points to State on 
the horiz<»nlaI bar to lead 25 28 before the big crowd 
caught itsVireath during intermission- 
Then, to make the Pennsylvania malinee almost 
memorably perfect, State came back to win the rope 
climb, tlie parallel bars and the Hying rings and sink 
tlie .\rmy 58 ' 42 ‘ ... "(Irace and skill,” said haiijiy 

Penn Stale and two-time Olympic Coach Gene 
Wettstone. ‘‘do have competitive attractiveness.” 


I'lii-liiyriiiilut fill Miin iii Sin m'iii 





STATE'S LOU SAVAOOVE TUMBLE NIMBLY OVER MATS 



PENN STATER Armsndu Vega complete-'^ a near-fM*rfprt 
demonstration on the parallel bars with a flawless ilisniount. 



SURRENDER 
OF THE ASHES 


F nit KICMT WKKKS a goodly portion of tf»* KtiKlish- 
speakiriK peoples of ihe earth have been eoneentrat- 
iiiH their jjaze. almost to the point of worUl-forKetful- 
ness, on the stru^jiiles of KnKland and Australia for 
cricket’s prize: 'I’he Aslies — a live-incli urn 

filled with, yes, ashes. 'I’his time the scene of strunKle 
wa.s Australia, the clianipi»>n Knulish were favored to 
retain The Ashes, and the matches were marked as 
usual by brief-secotul dashes of brilliant play an<l even 
semi<leliriou.s response '.sfc npiinitih pof/c [)iinctuated, 
as usual, by long, stately, somnolent [lauses. 

In the first of the five matches, held in Brisbane, 
-Aussie liope.s ro.se iLs tlie KnKlish in tlieir first innings 
time at l)at ' .s<-ored only l;{4 runs before all its wiekets 
fell '.side retired'. 'Pile .Aussies won that match and 
match No. U as well, in Melbourne, as the Knglish hit- 
ters kept on dying at the wickets. Mourned Sir Len 
Hutton, captain of Kngland'.s victorious teams in 
ami 19.55; "Our batting lucks liveliness of response.” 
A gloating Aussie paper doubted the English “could 
beat the girLs of St. 'Prinians." Sydney was a draw, 
hut then came Match Four in Atlelaide. England let 
Australia bat first '"Biggest blumler since the Boston 
Tea Party,” said an -Aussie pa[>eri. Australia ran up 
•ITf) runs, was never headed, won back The Ashes— 
compensation of a sort for losing the Davis Cup. 



STAR BATSMAN OF FINAL TEST WAS AUSSIE COLIN MACDONALD 
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DtviNG CATCH js made 

by Australian bowler 
Richie Benatid at Bris- 
bane to the deliKhl of 
his wicketk«‘ept*r (arms 
raised). Bowler, pitching 
from 22 yards away, 
tries to dislodge two bails 
which re.st atop wicket. 
Ball has cork center, leath- 
er cover. Is slightly smaller 
and heavier than ba.sel>ail. 


OFF AND RUNNING at 

Sydney after delivering 
cricket’s version of a \>a.se 
hit, Knitland's ('aptain 
I'eter May > halless tbeads 
toward opposite wicket to 
exchange places with part- 
ner. May deflected B<>- 
naud’s delivery ofT to the 
right between inlieklers 
ealledslips. This, the third 
te.Ht match, ended a draw. 


JOYOUS MOMENT IS reg- 
istered clearly on faces 
of four British players 
as Wicketkeeper Swet- 
man catches deflected ball 
off the bat of Australia'.s 
popular Norman O’Neill. 
Such momenl.s were rare 
for BritLah team who.se 
play throughout series 
was criticized as inept 
and ()uite disappointing. 
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CHAMPION WILLIE HOPPE PLAYED HIS LAST BILLIARDS TOURNAMENT IN SAN FRANCISCO IN MARCH 1962. WINNING HIS 51ST TITLE 

THE END OF A 60- YEAR REIGN 


T he huge, ornate rosewood and mahogany billiard 
tahlesof another day are largely gone from the world 
and with them the precise and gentlemanly game that 
was once played on their smooth felt surfaces. Now 
the man whose name was virtually synonymous with 
that game has gone as well: Willie Hoppe died last week 
in Miami at the age of 71. 

At 7, this (juiet, single-minded perfectionist who is 
shown here at memorable stages of his long monarchy 


was an unofficial champion goaded to excellence by an 
ambitious Hudson Valley barber father, who boxed his 
ears when he missed a shot. At 18 his world cham- 
pionship became official in Paris, and from then on for 
46 years he won title after title playing exhibitions anil 
matche.s before Presidents and poolroom boys. “I used 
to get 2.000 people to watch Hoppe,” mourned one pro- 
moter of the great Ktlwardian sport. "If I had to invite 
10 people to play now, I wouldn’t know who to invite.” 



VETERAN AT 10, Willie floppp wa.-? often sharked into competition by his 
father, a McKinley-cra barber, who used to taunt .smart-aleck sales- 
men in poolrooms with the challenge, "I got a kid who could beat you.” 


WORLD CHAMPION AT 18. Hoppc won hi.s title from 
the Frenchman Vignaux in f’aris, playeil later at 
the White Hou.se for admiring William Howard Taft. 
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VICTORIOUS HOPPE Mii<ik«‘s a rare at end of San Francisco tourna- ► 

nient u' dejected loser. Japan's Kinrey Matsuyama, surveys Kn“en baize 
battlefield. Said lIopiK*: “It wa.stime to get out while 1 was still able to win.” 



PIONEERING STROBE SHOT by Gjon Mill in early '4bs shows extraonii- 
nary control Hoppe exercised on a billiard ball. At Ilopp*-'" touch the iin- 
ntarked cue ball kis,ses the first i spotte<l 'ball, arcs sharply backward to strike 
the tir-t cushion, caroms at prop»*r aiutle off each of adjacent cushions 
to fulfill the ihr«*e-cu.shion nile and strikes striiH*<i ball for a jM-rfect billiard. 


HOLLYWOOD MOVIE SHORT of ('oolidKc CCH .showed iiia.ster of trick.s a.s 
well H' his trade bounce a billiard ball clean off table to score on Comic 
BusCer Keaton's head in one of many .short-.subjecl movies that he made. 





Why they’re called the 



trend, plus a carload of family-fitting features, too. 


Handsome it is— and handsome it does. These wagons give you the styling that set 







PLYMOUTH Deluxe Suburbon 
—one of 12 medeU 


DODGE Cuilom Sierro 
—one of 4 models 


DESOTO Firetv/eep Explorer CHRYSLER Windsor Town and Country 

—one of 4 models —one of 4 models 



CAN DO WAGONS 


How Chrysler Corporation Engineering 
designed station wagons for the 1 man in 4 
who wants a little bit more 


They handle easy as a small ear. 
They ride smoother than most 
sedans. 

They cnrry big loads with more 
comfort than any other wagons 
on the road. 

They can do what you’ve always 
wanted a wagon to do — and a 
little bit more, besides. 

Here’s how: 



You push a button, nudge the 
gas, and go. Simple, me<'hanical 
jiushbuttons drive these wagons. 
IMaced at the left and arranged to 
give finger-touch control, they let 
you keej) your right hand on the 
wheel and your eyes on the road. 




Scats fold to give huge cargo 
space. Over 95 cubi<- feet of space — 
enough to carry anything comfort- 
ably from a tall husband to a small 
boat. 

Up front, the engines are built for 
big loads. But they’re gas misers, 
too — even thriftier than the Chrysler 
Corporation engine.s that won the 
famous Mobilgas Economy Run the 
past two years. 


No dips, no squats, no sways. 
Exclusive Torsion-Aire suspension 



Ix>ckcd hidden luggage compartment in 
S-passengcr wagons k<-<-p8 viilunblcs extra 
safe. tChryalcr Corporation Excluaivc.) 


keeps these wagon.s steady and level 
on curves and rough roads — and 
even when you start and stop fast. 
It helps make them the easiest 
driving, smoothest-riding wagons on 
the road. 


Engineered throughout for fam- 
ily safety. Rear-facing third seat is 


the safest ever built for kids. Tuck 
'em in, and they can’t o|x*n the 
tailgate unle.ss the rear window i.s 
down. And you control the window 
from the driver’s seat! 

Standard on all Can Do Wagons 
are huge, full-vi.sion windshields: 
safety glass all around; electric wipers 



Exclusive Torsion-Airc Bunpt-rmion iroiu 
out roueh roads. Over bumps, torsion bars 
twist rubber hoso in iniwtl to help hold 
wheels down, ki-c-p ride smooth. 

that don’t slow down; safety-rim 
wheels that help keep tire from jump- 
ing off in blowouts; and Total- 
Contact brakes, with the extra mus- 
cle to stop you surely at the touch 
of a toe. 



TnrqucFlilp tmniimuMion. hrntor nnd nir ronili- 
tiotvrt*. plwlrWfiHy ojwrBIMi rwir wimiow, anil 
powpr alcrrinc are either atandnrrt or extra 
e<]iii|>n)ent. Aak yuur Ucsier, pleMae. 


A drive will bring out the difference great engineering makes 


Can Do Wagons of The Forward Look 
from Chrysler Corporation 
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NEW HOPES 
ARE ABOUNDING 
ON THE COURTS 


U.S. youngsters are again showing the kind of zest for tennis 
that produced the greats of yesterday. The former Davis Cup 
Captain here previews some prospective champions of tomorrow 


by WILLIAM F. TALBERT 



KATHY CHABOT 


This petite young San Diego lady 
a eharmer from the tip of her 
Fauntleroy hairdo U» the soles of 


T tiKRK seems definitely to be a strong revival of ten- 
nis interest among the half pints in the United 
States. If, as they say, the Davis Cup of 1958 was won 
07 lost in \ Olmedo slatted in the U.S. in that 
year), then I think there is great hope for the future. We 
have some promising comers among our 12-to-lt)-year- 
olds. That is the age when the tennis bug bites. It is then 
that our future champions become infected. 

On the following page.s you will see 11 of our more 
exciting prospects in this category. In the boys’ ranks 
we have a quartet of excellent prospects. Among the 
girls our outlook is even brighter. I think we have more 
fine young girl players in the country today than ever 
before in our history, and this is an opinion shared by 
many tennis experts. 

These talented neophytes from all parts of the coun- 
try are not just gifted tennis players. They have the 
early mark of greatness, the kind that I./ew Hoad and 
Ken liosewall carried in their formative days around 
Sydney; the kind the fabulous Maurwn Connolly <lis- 
played as an ingenue in southern California. They show 
a natural aptitude for the game. They love it. They 
play it well. Unless they are sidetracked by other in- 
terests, they will be our Wighlman Cup and Davis Cup 
hopes of tomorrow. 

IIow' do you explain the sudden w'ave of tennis in- 
terest among the small fry? Perhaps it’s the glamour of 
Jack Kramer’s professionals, or it may be the result of 
the United States Lawn Tennis .\ssociation’s junior de- 
velopment committee, ably guided by Martin 'Fressel 
of Pittsburgh. 

Tressel's program has set up junior tennis leagues, 
much on the order of Little League baseball. Young 
players are encouraged to play and compete. They are 
given the best possible instruction and are permitted 
free admittance to the big tournaments. 

Perhaps we are on the road back. With the Davis Cup 
back home and this apparent revival in youthful en- 
thu.siasm for the game, the future looks bright indeed. 


VICKI PALMER 

The 19.'>8 Xational Girls chumpiDn, Vicki celebrated her 14th 
birthday in January by winning the Thunderbird Women’s 
title in her home town of Phoenix. She has a big serve for 
a youngster, is strong, plays an excellent backeourt game 
and has apparently overcome an indifTerence li>ward victory. 
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her KmIs. Now iigod lo. she hiis been riitiner-up 
in ihe 19.'>8 Girls Nationals. She has steady 
backcourl Bume Ijui must learn ti> force the net, 


CHARLES PASARELL 

He won (he National Junior Chamiter of Commerce championship at Chapel 
Hill, N.C. last year. Now 14. he is a proltSs*' <’f Welby Van Horn in I'uerlo 
lUco. He has a j»oo<l serve an<l net uttoic hut n*s'ds tournament experience. 



CLARK GRAEBNER 


A determined Clevelander with a fine backhand, Clark, 15, is National 
BoV.s champion and winner of his clius.s in this year’.s Orange Bowl 
Ttmrnameni. He is a real work horse, with a fine tempeTament, hut 
lafk.s the necessary big game, which he will develop as he grows. Hi.s 
father and I were competing when we were both still in high scho«)l. 



BILLIE JEAN MOFFITT 


In California they are alreatly talking about this !.> 
year-old from Long Beach as another lanential Alice 
Marble. She has a devastating .American twist serv- 
let', a lot of strength and stamina and is definitely one 
of the most promising youngsters <in the Wwt Coast. 

CONTINUED 
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ROBERTA ALISON 

If pri-tty ir.-yi-ar-<.l<l Rolx-rtii fmm Al.>x:in<l<T 
City, Ala. fulfills hiT priimi«- sin* <*<>ul<l Iiitiutu- 
llw first (ilayiT of national rriuitation from lii-r 
homi- state. In.sirueieii liy Iter fuihi-r. she jilays 
mostly from the baekfourt aiirt has treinen<ious 
liouer off both her foreluiixl iiikI l>a<'khiin<l. 



OAVE SANDERLIN 

An ouKian'lini; athlete hailing from K1 Cajon. 
Calif., Dave hits the hall with itietiium fume 
anti has tievelofieil excellent control with his 
grounrl strokes. lie volleys witli u <left touch 
and moves about the court extremely well Me 
has a fine sense itf strategy tor a 1 ,Vycar*olil. 



/ 



CLIFFORD BUCHHOLZ 

Cliff Is the hrother i>f the well-jiuhlicized Kiirl, 
who wa-s with our Ih-'is Davis Cu[i stfuad in 
.\a«iralia. -\ge(l l.'>. he is National Indtair Hoys 
chamiiion. The son of a St. Ismi.s firo, h«' has 
light niiig reflexes, easy and graceful .strokes and 
a fine fightitiK heart. Hut he tetuls to overhit. 



JULIE HELOMAN 



CAROL HANKS 


JUSTINA BRICKA 


This smiling l.l-year-nld from New York City 
is a tennis star hy inheritatiee. Her father, Jul- 
ius, was once a ranking player in the I'.S., and 
her mother, (ilady.s. publishes H'orW Triitii* 
magazine. Julie, who has a sound foreluintl and 
volley, holits the l^.S. 13-and-ander indoor title. 


A big girl with a big game, Cand hit* a good 
tactical approach to tennis through the benefit 
of excellent coaching. She volleys iM-autifully. 
hut she neeils to work on stea<iying her grounrl 
game, .\ged 15, Carol comes fmm St. Louis and 
hulils the Orange Uowl under-ls championshiji. 


One of the rare suitihpawa in topflight tennis, 
JiLslina brings hack memorie.s t>f Kay Stam- 
mers. Only 16. she has great natural ability, 
fdaya with great rliythm and grace. She was 
runner-ufi in last year’s National Girls Indoors, 
but she lacks exfMTience. She is from St. Louis. 
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Mutual Benefit Life can provide 
TRUE SECURITY with a plan personally 
fitted to you and your family 


Quite likely you're not responsible for an entire 
kingdom. But whatever your job. you do base 
your own loyal subjects to protect. 

Ma\ be vou're just starting vour career, squeak- 
ing by on a junior evecuiive's junior salary. With 
Mutual Benefit Lite vou don't have to wait to 
alTord protection for your ramily--a personalized 
plan based upon your present and your potential 
can gisc you TRUL. SKC'L'RITY today. 

Or you may be older, looking ahead to retire- 
ment. Mutual Benefit Life can help you fill the 
gaps in your present inscstmenl program with a 
TRL'E SECURITY plan to make retirement 
comfortable and sure. 

Perhaps you are a professional man, or a 
partner in a business. No matter w hat your job. 
your future will be protected with a plan olTcrcd 
onlv bv Mutual Bcnctit Life ... a plan based 
on y our circumstances, offered at a new low co.st 
and with the greatest benefits in Mutual Benefit 
Life's century of service. 

Look up your Mutual Benefit Life man’s 
number and call him while you're thinking about 
it. He will show you how to realize the satisfaction 
of TRUE SECURITY. There's no obligation for 
this financial service. 

And king or commoner, you'll get royal treat- 
ment from your Mutual Benefit Life man. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT 

The I I pn Insurance Company 
L I r L /or TRUE SECURITY 
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LONGDEN ABOARD MOOR TURNS TO INSPECT FIRST OF HIS FOUR 19S0 WINS OVER CITATION 


REWARDS OF FRONT RUNNING 


HORSE RACING / James Murran 


Johnny comes riding home . . . 


Although injury and age have tried to slow him down, 49-year- 
old Jockey Johnny Longden continues on his winning ways 


T he millionaire with the weath- 
ered face who so pensively 

out from the rover of this issue will 
ride in his 28, 075th horse race tliis 
week. With all the races that are run 
every day around the country, this 
may not sound like too stagK^'ring a 
statistic. But think of it this way; 
when Johnny Longden rode his first 
winner— a horse called Hugo K. Ash- 
er— at Salt Lake City in 1927, Demp- 
sey and Tunney were in their prime: 
Babe Ruth was setting his alltime 
record of 60 home runs in one sea- 
son: Red Grange had only recently 
graduated from college and turned 
pro: Rene Lacoste was about to beat 
Bill Tilden in the finals of the nation- 
al tennis championship; Tommy .•\r- 
mour was the National Open golf 
champion and Bobby Jones the am- 
ateur champ (he was still three years 
away from his famous Grand Slam’. 
To be sure, these celebrate<l athletw 
of the past were a bit senior to the 
young jockey in Salt Lake City, but it 
i.s noteworthy that Longden’s career 
overlaps theirs. In the course of that 


career (and as of last Saturday) he 
has ridden 5,256 winners, :J86 more 
than Sir Gordon Richards, the now 
retired Englishman, who is his near- 
est rival in this matter. 

Around the barns of the West 
Coast, where Longden nowadays does 
most of his riding, the gag goes that 
“Johnny is 49 going on 60,” That’s 
because he lists his birthday as Feb. 
14, 1910 (in Wakefield, England:. 
However, everyone knows that Jolm- 
ny's son, \’ance, who trains for Al- 
berta Ranch Ltd., is 28 years old and 
that Johnny even has a little grand- 
chiUl. It is also common knowledge 
from the barns to the clubhouse on 
the we.stern circuit that Johnny 
Longden is among the richest ath- 
letes anywhere. The horses he has 
ridden have won at least $18.5 mil- 
lion for their owners, and Johnny has 
saved easily lO' I of that amount. He 
has accumulated profitable holdings 
in ranching and oil. He has a perma- 
nent place in the re<‘ord books and 
the respect of everyone in his profes- 
sion. In view of all this, aiul since 


Johnny has twice broken his leg in 
rirling accidents in the past two years, 
the question naturally arises: Why 
doesn’t Johnny Ltmgden hang up 
his spurs? 

Longden, who is one of the few- 
great jockeys who actually like.s 
horses and enjoys riding them, simply 
shrugs when this question comes up. 
"What else would I do?” he asks, in 
what for him is a rather long sen- 
tence. “Pay to ride?” 

FNen Haxel Longden, Johnny’s 
pretty blonde wife, just sighs when 
asked about his retirement. “Johnny 
will quit when he is good and ready," 
she says. “And I don't think he is 
good and ready.” 

However, the person who may 
come closest to understanding the 
phenomenon of Johnny Longden 's 
longevity as a jockey is .-Vlfred Shel- 
hamer, a patrol judge at Santa 
Anita who has been a friend of John- 
ny's for 25 .vears. Shelhamer puts it 
this way: “Longden ’s philosophy has 
always been; T don’t want to be aiw 
other race rider: I want to be the 
best race rider.’ I'd say Johnny keeps 
going for the simple rca.son that he 
wants to keep proving himself — and 
to ke<*p proving his superiority.” 

Recently Longden’s fierce pride 
glowed angrily over a seemingly 
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unimportant incident at Santa Anita. 
One morning after Johnny had put 
in his usual early-morning stint at 
the track helping to e.xercise some of 
the mounts he regularly races, lie 
stalked into the den of his house in 
Arcadia 'U few furlongs from the 
track I. wheeled and addressed him- 
self menacingly to his wife and her 
brother, '"rhat guy Cox,” he bris- 
tled in his piping treble voice which 
a friend has described a.s an octave 
above a hummingbird, "better not 
come around the barn, is all I’ve got 
to say, or I'll throw him out of there." 
It developed that Johnny’s pride had 
been wounded by a horseman whose 
clunker he had riilden in a $J,.)00 
claiming race. The animal was so 
faint-hearted that e\-en this lowly 
company was too much for him, so 
Longden. who is recognized as an ex- 
tremely intelligent judge of horse- 
llesh, advise<l the owner to race the 
horse against even cheaper horses. 
\Vhereup<m the owner dropped both 
the horse and Longden. 

As the result of a similar ami far 
more signiftcanl inci<lent some years 
ago, Longden cost Calumet Farm a 
hefty sum of money and much {ires- 
tige. A feud developed between I>ong- 
den and Ben Jnn<*s, then the Calumet 
trainer, and Johnny paid off nicely 
on it just when Calumet was trying 
to put the famed Citation's earnings 
over the $1 million mark. 

In tlic fall of 19J9 Longden had 
got his first look at N'oor, the fabu- 
lously successful Irish import of C. S. 
Howard, while riding against him in 
a race at Tanforan. Johnny was so 
impressed with Noor that he canceled 
a plane reservation in order to remain 


overnight and persuade Howard to let 
him have the mount on Noor in fu- 
ture races. In the subseijuent race 
me<*tings at Santa Anita and Golden 
Gate. Longden on Noor beat Cita- 
tion four straight times, thereby de- 
priving Calumet of close to S'JUO.OUO 
in purses. 

There are those who will denigrate 
Longden 's riding technique on the 
ground that he is just a front runner 
with no son.se of how to pace a horse. 
The Noor-Citation races proved 
otherwise. However, it is true that 
Longden prefers to race in front 
wlienever he can and believes that 
most horses share his preference. His 
style is suited to front running. Shel- 
hamer has observed that when Long- 
den rides, his weight is perfectly bal- 
anced on the horse’s withers where it 


won’t hinder in any way. Once Johnny 
gels his horse in front — and there is 
no quicker jockey out of the starting 
gale— he urges him on with a curious 
pumping motion that has earned him 
the nickname of The 1‘umper. 'I'he 
Longden craft then manifesl.s itself 
in setting a pace that will both save 
the horse and convince the other 
jockeys that it is too fast. In the 
stretch when the other horses are 
coming at him from behind, Johnny 
has a little trick of making his horse 
look as if it is staggering slightly and 
tiring— a ruse that has won him many 
a race from unwary jockeys. It is 
still winning for him. 

.\s of last week Johnny Longden 
stood fourth among all the riilers at 
Santa Anita — behind only Shoe- 
maker. Arcaro and Neves. end 
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FISHING / Johyi O'Reilly 


The miracle of the bass 

The amazing story of the Santee-Cooper lakes in South Carolina 
where the salty striper is thriving in fresh water 


T^AC’K (luritit; that biggest of all 
L) PeprpSvSions the State of South 
Carolina undertook a strange and 
controversial project. Through the 
use of federal funds, 10 miles of darns 
and dikes were thrown up to Hood 
IfiO.OUO acres of the sleepy, swampy, 
historic. mos.s-hung Low Country 
inland from Charleston. Armies of 
men and machines pushed the laiul- 
scape around, cut or Hooded great 
forests and diverted the Santee River 
into the Cooper. 

Opponents of the Santee-Cooper 
Hydroelectric and Navigation Proj- 
ect predicted disaster in many forms. 
A cherished chunk of the Deep South 
was being engulfed. Conservationists 
opposed the dam because of the loss 
of the virgin forests and the effects on 
wildlife. Others held that a power 
project built below the fall line in 
nearly flat terrain was impractical 
even if it did include the longe.st dam 
in the world and the country’s high- 
est lock. 

Backers of the plan predicted it 
would bringan industrial millennium. 
It would create job.s, provide com- 
mercial navigation to Columbia, the 
state capital, and produce cheap 
power. Byproducts were to include 
fishing, hunting and boating. 

Many of the hopes for the Santee- 
Cooper project never materialized. 
There is no commercial navigation to 
Columbia and the giant lock is used 
infre<)Uently. Power is sold, but the 
predicted millennium never showed 
up. But now there is a hurst of activ- 
ity which neither the opponents nor 
the barkers of the project could fore- 
see. Increasing millions of dollars are 
being spent there because of the odd 
behavior of a fish. 

liocciis saralilix, the voracious 
striped bass, which provided a fishery 
worth millions when it was taken to 
C alifornia, changed its mode of living 


to bring a fisherman’s bonanza to the 
Santee-Cooper area. The year-rounrl 
activity there would make patient 
salt-water striper fishermen along the 
East Coast turn bright green. Some 
anglers contend the unorthodox be- 
havior of the southern stripers is an 
event comparable to Eli Whitney’s 
invention of the cotton gin. Avoiding 
such hasty comparisons, it is evident 
that Kocrux already has taken its 
place in the stream of history in South 
Carolina, and down there the stream 
of history runs long and deep. 

The striped ha.ss, called “rock" 
south of N'ew Jersey, is traditionally 
anadromou.s and, like any well-be- 
haved anadromous fish, it has always 
gone up rivers to spawn in fresh or 
nearly fresh water, following which 
its young go down to the sea or .salt- 
water bays to do their growing. But 
for once tradition has been flaunted 
in the Deep South. .\ll the scientific 
evidence indicates that millions of 
stripers are spawned ami grow up in 



DREAM CATCH of Iwlh -Striped and black 
ba.s.s is shown by Oldlimer Ed<lie Finlay. 


the Santee-Cooper without the slight- 
est taste of salt water during their en- 
tire lives. Already the once contro- 
versial waters are known as “the 
home of the landlocked striper.” 

It is apparent that these strijiers 
have lost their anadromous habits, 
but not all the factors involved have 
been exjiluined. The important result 
is that local and visiting lishermen 
are for.saking time-honored fresh- 
water species to go after stripers. 
Roliert E. Stevens, state fish biologist 
at Santee-Cooper, is liard pressed 
to keep up with the expanding phe- 
nomenon. His estimates, based on a 
fragmentary creel census, show that 
in one recent 12-month period almost 
lOO.OUP fishermen caught more than 
280,000 striped liass. 

Stevens and his a.ssistants have 
unique experiences in appraising 
these big lakes. On one occasion he 
set two l.')0-foot nets to catch crap- 
pie and mullet. The catch of crappie 
and mullet was disappointing liut the 
nets contained 77 stripers weighing 
a total of .‘122.2 poun<ls. Gaping holes 
in the nets indicated that the big- 
gest ones liad gotten away. 

Other sets had similar results, which 
led Stevens to report: "Striped ba.ss 
were taken at all points, ami if the 
numbers of striped ba.ss frequenting 
the entire shoreline are expamied on 
the basis of the catch in a night of a 
few hundred feet of net, the contem- 
plation of the total population of 
striped l)a.ss in the re.servoir taxes 
the imagination.” I'sing the most 
cautious estimates, he feels that the 
sports fishery already is resulting in an 
expenditure of $2.2.') million a year. 

“I think it could he as much as 
$0 million,” he added. "And, in my 
mind, the lakes ha^•en’t realized much 
of tlieir potential. Based on average 
success on a year-round basis. I’d say 
this is one of the best striped-bass 
fishing places in the world.” 

Stevens has other problems in fish 
biology. Black crappie, the most fa- 
vored panfish in the reservoirs, reach 
inordinate sizes. The world’s record. 
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SANTEE-coopER, two hutfp fresh-water lakes 
and assorted canals and adjacent streams 25 
miles inland from Charleston (itmaU map\, is 
now attracting fishermen from many distant 


points eager to share In the unusual sport of 
catching striped bass in fresh water. The large 
map shows two lakes totaling 160,000 acres, 
with designated areas for fishing and hunting. 


50DTH 


a .i-pounder, was caught in March 
1957, and another caught last May 
weighed 4 pounds l.‘l ounces. When 
crappie get that size it is difficult to 
regard them as mere panfish. 

The striper boom is not the result 
of a planned program. Instead, the 
fish have taken advantage of a set of 
favorable conditions inadvertently 
provided by the engineers when they 
tlesigned the project. 

Fishermen at Santee-Cooper ply 
their sport over historic ground. Fast 
outboards race after boiling schools 
of stripers over the plantations which 
were agricultural empires when cot- 
ton was king. Bottom-fishermen drop 
their lines w-here once avenues of an- 
cient live oaks stood beside elaborate 
gardens and rows of whitewashed 
slave cabins. Between strikes the an- 
gler can ponder on the way of life 
and the historical events that took 
place before the $40 million project 
brought these wide waters. 

Formed by the confluence of the 
Congaree and Wateree rivers, the 
Santee wound through the heart of 
the old French Huguenot plantation 
Country to enter the Atlantic 50 
miles above Charleston. It was a big 
stream, producing a greater volume 
of fresh water than even the Hudson. 

In its lower reaches it flowed 
through the largest stretch of virgin 
forest left on the East Coast. Along 
its banks the forest forme<i a mi,;hty 
wall, festooned with trumpet vi i.*s 
and hung with streamers of gray 
moss. In the jungle of the lower Hv-t 
F rancis Marion, the Swamp Fox, had 
a hideout to which he and his men 


would retire after harassing the Brit- 
ish. In the area since flooded were 24 
plantations, some of them built be- 
fore the Revolution. 

At the lime the project was started 
the plantations were generally in a 
rundown condition, although a few 
were going concerns. Some had been 
bought by Northerners. Among them 
was North Hampton, which had been 
the home of General William Moul- 
trie. The water is now 45 feet deep 
where North Hampton stood. 

A CUP ON THE MANTEL 

Another plantation was Eutaw, 
where a fine old mansion with wide 
verandasstood among moss-festooned 
live oak trees. The Sinkler family had 
owned plantations on the lower San- 
tee, and after the Revolution they 
moved up river and built Eutaw in 
1808. At the time the machines start- 
ed to build the dams the plantation 
was owned by William Henry Sinkler. 
The house still contained numerous 
examples of mahogany furniture built 
by master workmen of another age. 
On the walls were paintings of the 
race horses for which the plantation 
was once famous. On the mantel was 
a silver cup won by a Sinkler horse 
at the Pineville races in 1839. 

Not far from Eutaw was Eutaw 
Springs, scene of a Revolutionary bat- 
tle. From beneath a limestone ledge, 
amid a grove of old trees, flowed an 
enormous spring of clear, cold water, 
forming a stream which wandered off 
through cypresses. Near the spring a 
stone monument bore the following 
inscription : 


“This stone marks the field where- 
on was fought the Battle of Eutaw, 
Septembers, 1781, between a force of 
the United States under Major Gen- 
eral Nathaniel Green and a force of 
Great Britain under Colonel Stuart. 
Neither side was victorious but the 
fight was beneficial to the American 
cause. Erected by Eutaw Chapter 
D.A.R. 1912.” 

When the armies of men and fleet 
of machines had finished their work 
the water of the Santee River was di- 
verted on Nov. 12, 1941 to create the 
lakes that now cover that historic 
ground. An eight-mile dam across the 
Santee forms Lake Marion with an 
area of 100,000 acres. Below the dam 
the Santee is but a trickle of its former 
volume. The greater part of its water 
flows through a diversion canal 6's 
miles long, which carries it into Lake 
Moultrie, which covers 60,000 acres. 
Below the power dam at Pinopolis a 
tailrace carries the Santee water into 
the Cooper River, which flows on 
down pa.st Charleston. 

At the power dam is a navigation 
lock 180 feet long, 60 feet wide and 
with a lift of 75 feet. Before Lake 
Moultrie was impounded the land 
was cleared of people, forest and 
buildings, but at Lake Marion, 46 
miles long, most of the trees were left 
standing. The trees died, and today 
their gaunt trunks project from the 
water to create a lost-world type of 
scenery. The aspect may be eerie but 
among those old stumps is found the 
finest crappie fishing. 

The stripers entered the picture 
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MtRACLE BASS eonlhiued 

mainly through the big lock, although 
some were undoubtedly trapped by 
the impoundment, as there had al- 
ways been a seasonal run in the San- 
tee. Not long after the waters had 
risen, fishermen were taking an occa- 
sional striped bass. By 19.50 they be- 
gan noticing an odd thing. Stripers 
were appearing in schooLs, and as soon 
as they did fishermen began experi- 
menting with baits and methods for 
catching them. 

George D. Scruggs, the first biolo- 
gist assigned to interpret the curious 
behavior of the fish, concluded that 
most of the stripers in the reservoir 
were landlocked and able to complete 
a full life cycle without returning to 
salt water, h'or a time the lock was 
operated frequently to allow the pass- 
age of fish but this was discontinued, 
and during the three years ending in 
September I9r)7 the lock was operated 
only 207 times. Scruggs checked the 
lock with trammel nets and found 
only a handful of wandering stripers 
passing through. 

Meanwhile new genera tion.s of ba.ss 
were appearing in huge numbers. The 
biologist netted females with mature 
or spent ovaries, and collected eggs 
both in the tributary streams and in 
the lakes. Stevens, who succeeded 
Scruggs in March 19.56. has estab- 
lished further proof that the land- 
locked fish are reproducing. This be- 
ing the case, why are these stripers 
successful in fresh water when other 
introductions have failed? Some thirjk 
the Santee stripers constitute a spe- 
cial race with uncommon abilities. 
Stevens thinks it is just because at 
Santee-Coo[)er the fish have found 
the exact conditions necessary to their 
complete life cycle. 

The green, round eggs of the striped 
ba.ss are slightly heavier than fresh 
water. After they are deposited near 
the surface a slight current will keep 
them bouncing along in suspension. 
If there is no current they sink into 
the mud and fail to hatch. Normal- 
ly they drift along for 48 hours or 
more, depending on water tempera- 
tures. before hatching. Upon reach- 
ing brackish or salt water the young 
fish feed upon a variety of items, 
including crustaceans and marine 
worms. As they grow they shift to a 
diet of small fishes, and the larger 
they grow the bigger fish they eat. 

When the stripers spawn up the 
Congareeand Wateree rivers the same 
events take place, but instead of en- 


tering salt water they find themselves 
in the shallow, rich waters of the 
reservoir. As they grow they find a 
prime source of food in the gizzard 
shad. In many fresh-water bodies in 
the South the gizzard shad is a pest, 
an unloved menace to game fishing. 
Large sums are spent in poisoning 
them, but in a few years their num- 
bers are again legion. 

But at Santee-Cooper the gizzard 
shad is looked upon as a blessing, for 
this fresh-water representative of the 
herring family is the important link 
in the simple food chain that leads to 
the striped bass. The shad live direct- 
ly on plankton and get up to 16 inches 



MUGS cftAPPiE of 4 pounds 1,3 ounce.s is 
held up by Fish Biologist Robert Stevens. 


in size. Stevens found a striper stran- 
gled on a gizzard shad 15.1 inches 
long. Stomach examinations at Lake 
Moultrie prove the stripers eat a wide 
variety of fish and insects but the 
gizzard shad is the main item. 

The dramatic, vicious schooling 
activity that occurs when the bass 
rip into swarms of shad has led to a 
type of fishing far different from the 
stolid stance of the surf fisherman of 
the coa.st. In Lake Moultrie they hunt 
stripers with binoculars. Cruising 
along, they watch for gulls or the 
threshing the stripers make when 
they drive the shad to the surface. 
When a school is sighted, the boats 
head for it in a mad race, motors are 
cut, lures are cast into the melee, and 
the battle is on. 

Many enjoy the wild race after the 
schools almost as much as the actual 
hooking of the fish. Sometimes during 
the height of the season in the fall as 
many as 20 boats will race after the 
same school . The school may l)e small 


or the water may be alive with thresh- 
ing stripers over an area of two or 
three acres. When thi.s happens the 
daily limit of eight is an easy and 
exciting task. 

?jarly in theseason, when thesmall- 
er fish are schooling, the spoon is the 
preferred lure, but later on, when the 
bigger fish are active, the buoklail is 
better. But here, as anywhere, fish 
are unpredictable. Sometimes they 
will snub both bucktails and spoons. 
At other times you could throw your 
handkerchief out there and they 
would tear it to pieces. 

The binocular-speedboat method is 
called jump-fishing, probably because 
you have to jump from one place to 
another to get your fish. This method 
involves guile as well as speed. If a 
boat locates a school that surfaces 
periodically and another boat comes 
cruising by when the fish are below, 
the occupants of the first boat a.ssume 
an air of utter dejection, as though 
they hadn't had a strike all day. As 
soon as the other boat leaves they fly 
into action again. 

Another method is called bumping. 
Bump-fishermen let their boats drift 
with the wind over good spots. Their 
bucktail lures are lowered to the bot- 
tom and then brought up .several feet 
with a quick jerk of the rod. Expert 
bumpers have such consistent success 
that some ignore the madcap chases 
after the schools. 

(’onsiderahle trolling is done in the 
spring and fall with deep-running 
lures towed behind a relatively fast- 
moving boat. Sometimes a needlefish 
is rigged for trolling. Still-fishing for 
stripers is done mostly in the diver- 
sion canal with cut gizzard shad, live 
shad and herring. Here the long cane 
pole, the ancient symbol of southern 
fishing, comes into play. 

While the Santee boom continues 
to grow, other southern states have 
tried to get stripers to reproduce in 
their own lakes, hut so far Steven.s 
has heard of no succe.ssful reproduc- 
tion elsewhere. 

Meanwhile the sleepy I>ow Country 
is alive with fishermen figuring out 
new schemes to land the fresh-water 
stripers. Game Warden Earl C. Tair- 
ney displayed new lures which ha\ e 
been devised, and one man who had 
caught the fever even produced some 
large flies with which he had been suc- 
cessful during large hatches of May 
flies. Everybody had ideas about how 
to cope with the growing population 
of Rornm saTalilis in these new hut 
liistoric waters. ewo 
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Out in your driveway, a Buick's more fun to look at. Behind the wheel, a Buick's 
more fun to drive. Riding as a passenger, a Buick’s more fun to travel in. Every- 
where you go, your Buick is respected . . . and you for having chosen it. There 
actually is something personal and priceless behind the success that Buick '59 
enjoys today. And it's yours to enjoy, whatever Buick you choose. It’s a feeling. 
An emotion. A sense of well-being that's pretty wonderful to have. But why not 
let your Quality Buick Dealer make this clear as words can never do. With 
precise facts and figures. And with the Buick itself. 


New tquipoise ride. New super- 
quiet Bodies by Fisher. New 
Magic-Mirror finishes. Safely 
PLATE Glass all around. New 
fin-cooled rear brakes, alumi- 
num front brake drums. New 
electric windshield wipers. 
Thriftier, more powerful Wildcel 
engines. New Buick Easy Power 
Steering*. Exclusive Twin-Tur- 
bine and Triple-Turbine trans- 
missions’. New Automatic heat 
and fresh air control*. 


A NEW CLASS OF FINE CARS WITHIN REACH OF 2 OUT OF 3 NEW CAR BUYERS *i«riieN>i at «t.4 cmt an cr*i>iN ..ocu > 







Double 

Feature 


Twice as wonderful when seen together! 
Her Jolly Roger, 1 7-95; His Jacket. 1 7.50. 
Truly a new departure in Pendleton virgin 
wool patterns for coordinates . . .'first-run' 
Monterey Tiles are shown wide-screen, full-color 
in the Jolly Roger; a smaller-scale version for him. Nine 
pairable patterns in all. Other scene stealers; Slim Jim 
skirt.l 4,95; turtle-top sweater. 8.95; men's custom flannel 
slacks, 22.95; Sir Pendleton shirt, 1 7,50; argyle sox. 3.50. 



In America's quality stores. For descriptive Pertdielon Sporlswesr lileralure, write Dept. S-I. Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland 4, Oregon. 



Ski Tip 

WILLY SCHAEFFLER 

Ski Coach, Vniprruily of Denrcr 

QUESTION: How CGii I kccp 1111/ skln from iramlcriiui during a 
Hrhuxs and chattering during lurnx on icy khoic and Klcep hitls? 
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FEET SPREAD fur (lownhill, skier puts weight un inside 
edges to keep skis on track. With the proper edge con- 
trol, skier on icy trail can c<jmp«-nsate for style errors 
that could cause fall in ileep-powder or wet, heavy sn(»w. 


SHORTSWING ON STEEP, ICY SLOPES 

When the hill begiii.s to ice up, you must make some radi- 
cal changes in your style and, if possible, in your etjuip- 
ment. First of all, you need more edge control, so lace 
your hoots as lightly as possible without cutting off cir- 
culation. If you use a long-thong or Arlberg strap these, 
too, should be well snugged down. Stiff skis with sharp 
edge-s arc best for ice. but a relatively flexible metal ski 
will work if the edges are offset atid well sharpened. As 
for style, skiing on ice is tricky, so you must get your 
center of gravity lower. On a straight schuss, ben<l the 
knees more deeply than normal, and don't be afraid to 
hunch down a bit with the shoulders. Also, forget about 
keeping the skis together when you are schussing. In- 
stead, spread your feet apart about 12 inches, and put a 
strong weight accent on the inside edges so that they dig 
into the ice and give you a wide base on which to run. 
As for turning, use an extreme comma to get the weight 
well out over the slope and onto the downhill ski. How- 
ever. do not turn the knees or ankles into the hill, since 
this will cause overedging and make your skis chatter. 





FEET TOGETHER for lum, sklcr u.'ics cxircmt- outwarii U-an 
with upper boily. Note that knee.'i and ankles are straight to 
avoid overedging, rather than turned in toward the hill as they 
would be in finishing a turn under normal .snow conditions. 


SPOKTS 
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wash 'n' wear 
with the Luxury Look 



CRAFTED IN COMBED 
COTTON POLISHED SHEEN 

Here’s a luxury-look jacket you’ll always 
wear with pride. Has turn-up. two-button 
collar, yoke cape back, framed slash pock- 
ets, shirred elastic sides, full zipper front. 
Woshoble — water repellent — wrinkle, soil 
and perspiration resistant. Many rich colors. 
About $S.9S for men, $4.95 for boys. Ask 
for -St’r ./«<' Model 2418 at good stores. 
HAHt-UllBAN CO.. Dept. S • TEftKE HAUTE. IND. 



Golfers free 

“TIPS FROM THE TOP" 





THE fiOLFERS CLUB PLAN OF AMERICA 

Executive Office 1780 Broadway. N. V. 19. N. Y. 


Of ice and death 


The Alpine sun turned the ski 
run to icy hardness and set the 
stage for triumph and disaster 


F kom a spectator's viewpoint, 
tlie weather could not Ivave been 
better fur last week's Arlherg Kaiula- 
liar, the oUiest and still one of llie 
most prestigious of Alpine races. But 
for the skier the blue heavens and the 
un.seasonably strong February sun 
were treacherous. There was plenty 
of old powder to spread around, hut 
a lar k of new snow for some three 
Weeks nail left tiie runs essentially 
hard and fast, with occasional fright- 
ening ice patches that were as slick 
as polished silver. 

The women's downhill on P'riday 
was held on a rock-hard, two-kilo- 
meter course, with a ooO-meter drop 
which falls away like a house wall 
from the start. Training runs left 
man.\' contestants with an uneasy 
feeling. “I just don't like that run." 
grumbled Germany's top-rated Haii- 
nelore Basler. “We aren't comjieling 
to become cripples.” 

Canada's unfluslered Anne Heggt- 
veit led off with a l:-54.9 that was not 
fully appreciated by the crowd until 
the next eight failni to touch it. Han- 
nelore Basler, true to premonition, 
fell, as did Switzerland’s Annemarie 
Waser. Starting eighth, with her left 
cheek raked with ugly scratches from 
a training spill, America’s Betsy Suite 
manag€*d to slay on her feet through 
the finish before slamming lieail over 
heels into the snow. Her was 

gooil for fifth, ’A solid platform on 
which to build for the combineil title. 

When stringy Madeleine Chamot- 
Berthod of Switzerland pareil 'n. of a 
second from .\niie Heggtveit’s time, 
that seemed to wrap up the downhill. 
But the rognomrnti were not de- 
cei\ed. Bud Werner irrital)ly sliuok 
off a newsman anxious for comment 
on the Chamot-Berthod victory. 
■'That really makes me mail,” said 
he. "Soniehody with a start tiuml)er 



CINDERELLA COOK Krjka Netzer left an 
.\ustnan kitchen to win covettnl downhill. 


in the high 20s could win ttiis race 
just as easily as not.” 

Werner’s casual words proved pro- 
phetic. Plain, well-scrubbed Krika 
N’etzer. 21, a cook in the canteen of 
an Austrian ski factory, started with 
number 27. almost unnoticed as 
pre.ss, radio and T\‘ people crowded 
around Chamot-Berthod. Last year 
Erika broke her leg and nii.ssed train- 
ing for months, 'riiis year in Jan- 
uary she broke a hone in her rigltl 
hand and started this race with thri*© 
fingens in a plaster cast. 

Unknown but deterinined, Erika 
swallowed her fears and let her skis 
run. She sailed straight through a 
dreaded ice patch at one corner and 
plunged across the finish, still almost 
unnoticed, in 1:54. J. Cauglit l)y the 
timer’s announcement in mid-inter- 
view, the blushing worhl press corps 
(juickly abandoned Madame Chamot- 
Berthod to besiege the bashful kitch- 
en maid with attentions worthy of 
Cimiereliii. The abashed Erika said, 
wonderingly, "1 didn’t really lielieve 
I could beat them all.” 

Saturday afternoon on the slalom 
run a determined Betsy Suite .set 
about developing the bridgehead she 
had establishtKl in the downhill. After 
the dowtiliili she had gasped to Bud 
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Werner, "I never thought I’d make 
it. I don't know how I got down." 
But at the start of the slalom she 
looked all calm and concentration. 

Starting No. I, bareheaded in a 
gray pullover and forest-green ski 
pants, she betrayed tension only by 
an occasional race-horselike kick as 
she waited with the starter’s hand on 
her right shoulder. She started de- 
liberately, took no chances and 
clocked a solid 36.9 seconds on the 
shorter of the tn-o courses. Anne 
Hegglveit lowered it to 36.2, and then 
Germany’s Sonja Sperl racked up 
^6.1 for the best first -run time. 

This didn’t w’orry Betsy. Back at 
the start, she eased lightly into the 
second run. She kept her skis beau- 
tifully parallel, as if in a co«ro«r8 
d’iliganre, but dug hard with her 
sticks between the gates and through 
the finish. Her 42.3 gave her a total 
time of 79.2 seconds and first place 
in the slalom, 'lo of a second ahead of 
Canada’s Heggtveit and *10 up on 
Germany’s Sonja Sperl. It meant, 
too, a coveted second place in the 
Alpine combination behind Anne 
Heggtveit. whose third in the down- 
hill and second in the slalom gave her 
an important international triumph. 

Heggtveit and Snite, finishing one- 
two in the venerable Kandahar com- 
bination against the toughest Euro- 
pean competition, clearly demon- 
strated the New World’s new ski 
power. Europe’s best was Erika Net- 
zer, whose seventh in the slalom set 
her back. Then came Italy’s Jerta 
Schirr, Germany’s Sonja Sperl, Ita- 
ly’s Carla Marchelli and Austria’s 
Hilde Hofherr. 

Western Hemisphere men were un- 
able to match the victories of the 
girls. U .S. hopes vanished in the men 's 
downhill when Bud Werner fell some 
300 meters from the finish. Austria’s 
big Karl Schranz, who looks as if he 
might fill Toni Sailer's ski boots, won 
the men’s combined with a first in the 
downhill and a 10th in the slalom. 
The slalom was won by France’s 
Francois Bonlieu, but Switzerland’s 
Koger Staub, who was second to 
Schranz in the downhill, finished 
second in the combined as well. 

And worst fears about the icy runs 
were borne out by stark tragedy the 
day before competition ended. Not 
far from the finish of the rock-hard 
downhill course, Canada’s 20-year- 
old John Semmelink tumbled sicken- 
ingly 60 feet into a gully and suffered 
a fractured skull. Three hours later, 
in a hospital, he died. end 


NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE 
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AMERICAN 


EXPRESS 


"WIk'ii I travel. I always carry my money 
in American Express Travelers Cheques. 
Then 1 ktww it’s safe." Spendable any- 
where, good until used, prompt refund if 
lost or stolen. Buy them at your BANK, 
at Kailway Express and Western Union 
ofiic'cs. Charge's, only a penny a dollar. 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 

MONIT OROEK* • e«(0IT CARDS • TRAVtt SCRVICC 

riCLO WARCHOUtiNQ . OVCRtCAS COMHCRCIAC SANRIHO . rOXieN KCMITTANCCS . rORCION rRClOHT (ORWARDINS 



THE MOST SATISFYING CAR YOU EVER On''NED . . . ihe fabulous Fiat. Flattering to your 
taste, icith its smart Italian styling. Gratifying lo drift, with its ready response and eager perform- 
ance, its comfortable, spacious interior. Rewarding to your sense of thrift, tvith its lasting cwis/rHe(ion, 
minute cost of upkeep, fabulous economy. Vp to 42 mites per gallon with the Series 600 sedan 
(afEOi e). T/xe Series 5(X> delivers up to S3! There are four series, ten models . . . sedans, sports cars, 
station wagons. Suggested price far the Fiat 600 above is $1398. at port of entry. New iork, plus 
$25. make-readv charge. Hub caps shown are extra. See your Fiat dealer, or phone or write 

FIAT MOTOR CO., INC., 500 Fifth Aeenue, New York 36, New YoA. Longacre 5-7034 

In Canada: FIAT MOTORS OF CANADA, 69 Bloor St. East, Toronto 5, Ontario MAT 
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ALEX SHIELDS sbriwH hw ID his Npw York shi>p with Mrs. Shields) is his own bi-sl miKiel. lie 
wears a Shields classic - a buttonless, wool jersey suit i$loO<. His square*end silk lie is another 
Shields cla.ssic. He also has a shop in I’alm Beach, and his complete line is at I. Magnin in the West. 
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SPORTING LOOK/ Fred R. Smith 


Rebel with 
a cause 


A ioxanukr Shiklds has spent the last lOyears setting 
tradition on its ear— and in a world for which he was 
never made. A.s the son of a California ship-owning fam- 
ily, he was slated for a diplomatic career. He circled the 
globe on freighters in his teens and on merchant ships 
as a World War II commander. But all of this travel 
and the consequent exposure to dress around the globe 
gave Alex another rnissioti — to set the American male 
free from the hidebound tradition of his dres.s. ilore 
than any other indivi<lual in the men’s apparel field he is 
succeeding in doing just that. He made the first men’s 
suit of jersey— a fai)ric as dillicult to tailor as it is ea.sy 
to wear and to pack. His jackets don’t button— they fit 
so easily that they don't need to. He made the first 
tartan dinner jacket, and .started a whole new trend 
toward colorful evening wear. He is particularly noted for 
the colorful fabrics — burnt oranges, citron yellow.s, rich 
greens — used in his resort clothes, such as those pho- 
tographed hen; on Shields aficionados in I’alm Beach. 




MR. AND MRS. HERBERT PULITZER, ill pool of Mts. T. 

Bedford Davie with daughter Lily, display a Shields 
first: Herbert’.s kimono miule of terr.v. Shields 

took the Oriental kimono, out it more trimly to make 
it functional for men. It also comes in silk ami cotton. 


MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM E. BENJAMIN II hilVe 3 dHnk 
besille pool at Point Manalapun, a club real-estate 
colony Mr. Benjamin is developing on site of .Mme. 
Jac(jue.s Balsan’s Lantana, Fla. villa. His jacket is of 
red-colored jute with black grosgrain piping 
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WILLIAM G. CLUCTT and Hill Hi-njuniin play K'>ir >n Shii-lii:^ 
jorsny. C'lui-uV jarkcl is nf fun-sl urii-n . and Hinja- 

min’s is cul iik*- a hattli- jarkel, with brass bulicins 


"PETE" PULITZER w<-!irs a I )aori m-c it I nn spdpi shin 

its bold paiicrn om- of ihi- many that Alex Shii-bl' has taki-n 

from ih<- Inraldic banners of Sii'Ua, flown durint; the I'alio. 



Let yourself go! Europe by Jet Clipper... fastest way there, no extra fare 


Pan .Am gives v(ni tin- ir.iv<-l mai< h of ilie 
K*nuir\: tlu- world’s lincst. lasu-st trans* 
atlanlU' jetlin<‘t> at minify-saving <-*<)n- 

lodav. all the ruhness of Kurojx' is 
well within the limits of a ’-week vaea- 


lion anti an average vacation Inidgrt. 
laonoinv class I'nnn .New ^ Ork to P.iris is 
only S2''2 one wav. S489'''’ round iri|). 
Onlv Pan .\in oilers you jet ClipiK-r* 
service to laindon. Parks and Koine. Both 
deluxe I’lruiiftil Sf‘r-iiiil and I'.conomv- 


Cl.iss servin- avail, ihle on e\erv llighi. 

i rom the MuKvesi and West Cioast. Ily 
other Pan .\ni dirett seiviies to Kuro(K'. 
Hall your I ravt l Agent or anv of Pan 
-\in'.s (>1 o||i(cs in the 1’, .S. or C'anada. 



WorWs 

Most Experienced 
Airline 


fia/? Am Jet Clippers.. tvor/Js fastest airliners. ..the only economy-class Jet service ... 
the only Jets to all three London. Pans and Pome 




FOOD /Mary Frofit Mahon 


Savory 
supper for 
card players 


As a short interlude between 
sessions of serious bridge, 
this hostess plans a 
simpie but delightful meal 



R eally ardent bridKc playprs who settle down for 
a sefwion of cards never like to see any large inter- 
ruptions in the game until the last rubber has been 
played. That's why Mrs. fummins Catherwood of Ha- 
verford, I'a., who plays with some of the top tourna- 
ment comi)etitnrs in the Philailelphia area, plans a sim- 
ple .supper when she entertains at a late-afternoon-into- 
early-evening bridge party. She know.s that her gue.sts 
won't want to be kejjt too long away from the card table. 

I’lanning menus is a cinch for the accomplished Mrs. 
Catherwood, who serves at other times ase.xecutive vice- 
pre.sident of the Catherwood Foundation, e.stablished 
by members of the family in 11)47 for educational, artis- 
tic an<l scientific purposes. Her keen, bridge player's 
miiui is an a.sset, too, in many of her husbaml’s busim*ss 
ventures, from ViKi6ii, tlie South American magazine, 
to oil wells and theatrical protluctions. 

At home dark-eyed, petite Ellengowen Catherwood 
the unu.sual first name reflects a Scottish strain in her 
ancestry) i.s a true /c »»/»•■ iVintaivur in the European 
.sense— a woman who really cares about her house and 
table. She can invariably draw out the be.st in any ten- 
ant of the kitchen. I’erhaps this is because she cooks 
herself, producing in her Walpole, X.H. farm kitchen 
the most extraordinarily appetizing meals, which arrive 
on the table despite the confu.sion engendered by numer- 
OU.S guests, a swarm of dogs and the problems related 
to coping with a cavernous, old-fashioned coal stove. 

A typical brhlge .supper planned by Mrs. Cather- 
wood. and produced recently by her splendid Scottish 
cook, consisted of hot steak and kidney pie. a big salat! 
of cooked green vegetables, and English trifle for tles- 
sert. For the principal dish, shown in the photograph 
on the opposite page, this is the Catherwood recipe. 


STEAK AND KIDNEY PIE fur 'our 

■J iicst top riiunit steak, cut like sculoppine of veal in 

thin, even she»-ts, mil more than ' » inch thick 
4 lamb kidneys pairs 

8 metlium-sizcd yelhiw onions, peeled and slireti 
8 tablespoons batsin fiit [1 prefer half butter, half lanl 
-M.F.M.I 

I.- teaspism salt, ■) tea.spoon pepper 

approximately 2 cans eonsommt^ diluted with 1 ' cans water 
2 to 8 tablespoons Dour 

Soak kidneys in .salted water for one hour. Cut shwls of lop 
round into short strips 1 ’ inches wide with knife nr scissors, 
and roll each one up into a light little roll. Clean the soaked 
kidneys by removing hard, inedible parts, then cut with scis- 
sors into twt» or four pieces, depending on size. 

Cook onions slowly in covered, heavy frying pan with 2 
lai»lespo<,ns fat until they turn .slightly golden. Remove onions 
from pan and adding more fat when netvssary brown the 
rolls of meat, uncovensl, on a higher fire. Then remove them 
ami brown the kidneys (|uickly in ihi- same pan. Now place 
onions, meat rolls and kitlneys in a Dutch oven or heavy pot. 
Take diluted consomme and boil it up for a moment in the 
frying pan to collect the good browning from that pan: then 
pour it into the pot, just <-<ivering meats. .\<1<1 s*-usoning. 
Cook slowly, covcrrsl, for an hour or until tender. 

Transfer all solids to deep baking dish in which the pie 
will Im- .served. Thicken the juices remaining in the pot: to do 
this, mix Dour to a paste with a few ilrops of coki water in a 
cup: iuki s<ime of the hot juices; then stir into the pot over 
the fire. When slightly thickened by boiling, pour this gravy- 
over the meats in pie dish. Chill the whole in refrigerat«)r if 
planning to cover with a thick pull pastry as does the Caiher- 
wtiod cook. Other’xise pie can be covered either immediately 
or later with u simpler pastry, such as the kind maile by fol- 
lowing the directions on a package mix. RememlK-r to place 
in middle of pie di-sh one of those gadgets s«)ld es|x*cially to 
hold up pastry and let steam escaja-. Failing this, if dish 
is not filled to the top with meat mixture plaw custard cup 
in center to .support pa.slry for the final -step, which is to 
bake the finished pie in accordance with pastry reeijM- chos«*n. 
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Some 

remarkable things 
about the 
TTIUNDEllIBIRD 



The 4*passenger Thiinderbird 
has a distinction all its owti. In styl- 
ing, in elegance, in personality, 
there’s just nothing like the 
Thunderhird— hardtop or cj)nvcrt- 
ihle. Specifically, here are some of 
the unique ad\'antages this jewel of 
a car olFers you . . . 

I’OWEK: With its standard 300- 
Imrsepower Special \'-8. the Thunder- 
bird is a spectacular performer. With 
its optional 330-/iorvr7»»it7T power 
plant — larRest and finest in tlie indus- 
try —Thunderhird is the peer of even 
the sports car field! 

HANDLING: The new T-bird cor- 
ners and maneuvers with astonishing 
ease. Five or six hours at the wheel 
are nothing for a Thunderhird driver. 
And. it goes witluiut saying, the 
Thunderlrird is a dream to park. 

STYLING; Thunderbird’s graceful, 
unaffected lines have a simplicity that 
is unique — from the distinctively vi- 
sored Thunderhird roof to the road. 

CD.MFOKT: All four seats are indi- 
viduiilhj contotircd — lhe last word in 
riding comfort. And the T-bird is so 
easy to get into— Ix’cause tlic doors are 
extra wide (-1 feet!) and the front pas- 
senger seat folds all the way down! 

SIZE: Though it looks hardly bigger 
than a racing car. the Thunderhird 
offers all the head, leg and shoulder 
rcjoin any fimr people t'ouldwant. And 
the trunk holds four big suitcases, golf 
bags, plenty «>f other gear. 

PRICE; Incredible as it may seem, 
the 1959 Thunderhird costs far less 
than other luxury cars. See it at your 
Ford dealer's as soon as you can. Bel- 
ter still, drive it. You’ve never driven 
anything like iti 

A/nercca's 

Most Individual Car 



Tip from the 


MORGAN JONES, California Golf ('ourse, Cincinnati 



Down and through on the chip 


P p..\YRBS experiencing trouble with their chips and pitches usually 
create their difficulty with improper movement of the hands and 
the clubhead through the ball. The clubhead must contact the ball 
crisply while moving down and through the ball. This is just the reverse 
of the ineffectual flip which results when the hands are allowed to slow 
down and stop, and the wrists break sharply up at impact. 

The short chip shot from a few feet off the putting surface should be 
played with one of the less lofted clubs, such as the five-iron, held low 
on the grip. You should use a narrow, slightly open stance with the 
knees relaxed. The clubhead should be taken straight back away from 
the ball, with the length of the backswing controlling the distance the 
ball will travel. Since in the full backswing there should be no breaking 
of the wrists until the hands are hip-high, a chip shot (which requires 
less backswing) should have very little wrist break either going back 
or on the followlhrough. 

To achieve the proper action of the hands and clubhead, one of the 
best methods of practice is to place one ball where you would ordinarily 
play it— off the left heel— and another ball about four or five inches 
in front of that ball. Practice until you can strike both balls cleanly 
with the same swing, and you will find that your execution a.s well a.s 
your confidence in the shot will improve. 



Incorrect : (he Mip 


Correct: down and through 


NEXT WEEK I Frank Stramhan on the finish of the backsuing 
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The odds are a man^s best friend 


W HK\ a good goiter starts missing the fairway with 
his drives and finding the traps with his approaches, 
he does not waste time seeking locker-room sympathy. 
Instead, he consults his pro. 

Unfortunately, this simple remedy is not often fol- 
lowed by the unsuccessful bridge player. For one rea- 
son. many players are genuinely convinced that they 
are dogged by ill fortune; on those occasions rare, of 
course) when they hold good cards, their finesses always 
fail and their suits never break. For another reason, it is 
not always possible to find a bridge “pro” who can tell 
the good player where he is slipping. 

When no pro is available, the most reliable substitute 
is to be found in the results achieved by the field in a 
duplicate game where the same hands are played by a 
good number of players. {The fje^t way to come b?j dupli- 
cate handit in In write to Alrin Landy, American Con- 
tract League. 33 Wcsf 60tk Street, New York City.) 
To get down to cases: 



Openiny lead: keurt 6 


A five-diamond contract could be made even by Aunt 
Matilda, but three no trump was reached at almost 
every table. Not many declarers, howerer. managed to 
snaffle nine tricks. 

One South player did make the contract, but not by 
his own efforts. He won the heart opening, led a club to 
dummy and played a small diamond. East failed to 
rise with the king so West's ace was knocked out before 
the hearts could be established. But at most of the tables 
where an attempt was made to set up the diamond suit. 
East put up the king on the first diamond lead and 
knocked out .South’s last heart stopper while West re- 
tained the ace of diamonds. How many tricks South 
went down depended upon how many he cashed before 
trying to make his contract— either by finding East 
with the diamond ace or by a successful spade fines.se. 

The particular luck-bemoaner who inspired this ser- 
mon spoke with proper scorn of those who pinned their 
hopes on the <liamond suit. “Obviously, with only one 
heart stop remaining after the opening lead, it would 
need some kind of miracle to bring home enough tricks 
via diamond.s. I didn't try any such nonsense. Instead, 
1 gave myself a •'iO .50 chance by taking the spade 
finesse. But with my luck, of course it lost.” 

“That’s strange.” his auditor remarked. “Against 
me the declarer took the spade finesse and made his 
game.” 

“You mean you didn’t take the queen of spades?" 

“Oh. I won the spade queen.” was the quiet reply. 
“But the bridge player I was up against took a first- 
round finesse with the 8-spot!” 

Maybe there was a faint emphasis on the words 
“bridge player,” Anyway, our hero got the point and 
temporarily stopped moaning about his bad luck. Of 
course, in this deal he had only himself to blame. He 
had played for the even chance of finding the queen of 
spades with West; he could as easily have given himself 
the ll-t«-l chance of finding West with the queen or 10. 

Suppose East had been able to w'in the first spade lead 
with the 10. Declarer still had his .50-50 chance of a 
successful finesse for the queen on the next spade 
lead. But, as the cards were dealt, the 8 would force the 
queen on the first round, and South would have the trick 
he needed for his contract. 

EXTRA rilK K 

When two important cards are out against you, there 
is a very good chance that they will be in different 
hands— not to mention the possibility that both may be 
in the favorable hand. At any rate, two chances are 
always better than one. 
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EXTRA BLOWOUT PROTECTION: Nyonhas 

lasting strength to guard against blowout. Nylon protects against the 
four kinds of unseen tire damage that can lead to sudden tire failure: 
(1) heat, (2) bruising from bumps, (3) moisture, (4) flexing. All tire makers 
use nylon cord in their better tires. Why risk a dangerous blowout? Have 
your tires checked regularly. And whenever you need new tires, be sure 
they're made with nylon cord! 

THE SAFEST. STRONGEST TIRES ARE MADE WITH 


NYLON 
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Part I: THE FABULOUS WORLD OF 
FOXHALL KEENE 


‘THROW YOUR 


Foxhall Keene, gentleman sportsman of a glided age, became 
a living legend in America at the turn of the century. Here 
Is the amazing story of the man who would never stay down 


by FINIS FARR 

O N September 25, 1941 death came 
t<» a lonely, penniless 71-year-old 
man in a cottage on an estate near the 
village of Ayer’s Cliff in the province 
of Quebec. His body bore the marks 
and scars of 17 serious injuries sus- 
tained in a long and reekle.s.« career. 
His memory held many a scene of 
bright color and swift excitement en- 
acted in Ireland, England. France 
and the U.S. His almo.st incredibly 
appropriate name was Foxhall Parker 
Keene, and he represented a vanish- 
ing breed: he wa.s the last of the 
sportsmen who had flourished in the 
grand manner of America’s gilded age. 

That was an age when hundreds of 
Americans were able to live in real 
palaces, attended by troops of serv- 
ants, amid the glitter of genuine dia- 
monds and the glint of actual gold. 
It was also a sportsman's age: and in 
it Foxhall Keene became a living leg- 
end. A sharp amateur boxer, an ex- 
pert golfer and one of the best wing 


ABOUT THIS ARTICLE 

/ n prr/wrdiy the xtory of FoxluiU Kcnie, 
Mr. Farr dreir oti material in Full Tilt , 
Keeiie'x bio<jruphy u rillen by Alden 
lliilch, and on eoiitemparary arrounl.<. 
Many of the piclurrH were yracwuxly 
eupplird by Keene’s nephew, .Mr. Fox- 
hall Keene Taylor of Hound H)ll. tV. 


shots of his generation: a blood at 
Har^'a^d and a nailer over the hunt- 
ing country of Leicestershire; a cham- 
pion steeplechaser; a lO-goal poloist; 
a winner of all the important jump- 
ing trophies at the horse shows; a 
shrewd apprauser of Thoroughbreds 
and heir presumptive to a great 


American stable, and an automobile 
racer undiseouraged by a series of 
hair-raising wrecks— all these and 
more was “Foxie” Keene in the sun- 
shiny days of his prime. 

He was born in San Francisco, 
where his earliest memory was of run- 
ning after a hor.se. When he was 7 
years old, little Foxhall wa-s told that 
he ami hi.s family were moving to a 
place called "the East.” This wa.s all 
right with the boy, as long a.s he could 
keep with him on the train the ha>n- 
per containing his favorite bantam 
fighting cocks. Foxhall might have 
taken a live alligator as traveling 
companion if he had wished, for a 
special car was reserved for the Keene 
party. This wa.s a tribute to the 
wealth and power of Foxhall’s father. 
James Robert Keene, a speculator 
who had piled up $6 million in min- 
ing sto{'k operations and was now 
establishing his family in a big home 
on Bellevue venue. Xewpcwt. 

Here, one bright morning .soon aft- 
er the Keenes’ arrival, a great e%-ent 
took place: Foxhall was called out 
to meet his first pony. As the delight- 
ed boy approached, James Keene 
stood by to see that all went well. To 
start getting acquainted. Foxhall pat- 
ted the pony’s neck. The animal 
rolled its eyes back at him in a rea- 
sonably friendly way. 

"Well, ride him!” cried Mr. Keene, 
who was never noted for patience. 
"Get up on him!” 

There was something the pony did 
not like in .Mr. Keene's voice; and a 
moment later when the man lifted 
the boy and plumped him on the 
pony’s back, he bolted and ran tlat 
out over the flower l)eds, across the 

roiitiiinftl 
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HEART OVER’ 



TMC GREAT INTERNATIONAL POLO MATCH, first fVtT plityod between the U.S. and 
England, got off to a rousing start when FoshaJl drove straight through for a goal. 
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FOXHALL KEENE rtniliniinl 

lawn and up Bi-lU'vue Avi'tiuo l<> his 
forin«*r stal)k‘ a (iuarl«*r-niil«' away. 
At llu- finisli, T-yi-ar*old Foxliall was 
still tin linanl, clinKiuK to tlu- mane. 

Newport liad plenty to olTer a boy 
who rouUl so firecociously show what 
it took to In- a rider. Ftir one tiling, 
the town at that time was a ureal 
polo center. It is true that theotlieials 
at the polo t^rounils would not allow 
children to (day, on tlie reasonable 
as.sumption that they niiitht jjet hurt. 
Itul Bellevue .Avenue was wide, and 
here Fnxhall and other lioys wdubl 
practic** on their ponies for hours, 
pounding' an old polo ball up and 
down, with (iroutifi rule.s f<ir .strokes 
between tlie wheels of a ilowa>{er'.s 
brout'ham or landau. 

I’eople as well as games were fas- 
cinating to a child at \»-wport in 
that era when picturesque and fuil- 
blowM j’liaracters were [ilentiful. One 
wa.s a foreigner, a man standing d feet 
4 inches tall and reputed to be a cous- 
in of tile (jermati Emperor, who 
calleil himself Count Echelstein. This 
pt-r.sonage figured in a scene which 
hati a strong inllu<-nce in shaping Fox- 
hall's ideas of admirable conduct. 
Flchelstein bet he could beat another 
man from the balcony of the Casino 
down to tlie sidewalk. .At the slarl- 
er’.s call the other man broke for the 
stairs, but Echelstein coolly stepped 
over the balcony rail. He fell 14 feet 
to the pavement, where he lay in the 
shock of a broken arm — the winner. 
Foolhardy though it was, this sort of 
gameness would always make a pow- 
erful ajipeal to Foxhall Keene. 

Meanwhile, in Wall Stre«*t, .fames 
K«H-ne was able to deinon.slrate an- 
rither brand of gamene.ss after an en- 
counter with the widely feared mar- 
ket manipulatiir. Jay (iouUl. When he 
first heard of Keene’s arrival. Ciould 
had growled. "Keene came east in a 
private car. I'll send him back in a 
boxcar." Hiding hi.s time, flouhl in- 
vited Keene to join a pool in Western 
I'nion. then dumped him for a stag- 
gering loss. .A lesser man might have 
gone completely under: liut Keene 
picked himself up, vowed he would 
never again be "left at the [lost," and 
proceeiie<l to show the world he was 
still on his feet liy further ex|»anding 
tiis stable of fine horses, one of which 
won the classic (Irand Frix de Paris 
in 18»1. 

Foxhall was i> years old when the 
first Keene entry took to the turf, 
carrying the colors, white with blue 


spots, which were to he renowned for 
almost a third of a crrilury. The 
scene was Jerome Park, the fashion- 
ahle track recently founded by Mr. 
I-eonard Jenime, from wliorn an Fng- 
lish grandson, Winston l.cmiard 
Spencer ('hurcliill, got one of liis 
name.s. .American racing was donii- 
nate<l liy horses «if ifie l.orillard fam- 
ily. founders of Tuxedo Park, ami 
few believed that the Keene entry 
would be a threat in tlie Williers 
Stakes. Hut wlii-n the race was run, 
lh(- white with bltu- simls finished 
on to[) and tin- I.orillanl eolors wen- 
trailing in tlie dust. 

In the next few years young Fox- 
liall was to see many a winner come 



STERN FATHER, JiinU-S K. KlH'tlC*. Well 
fame in Wall Street and us hnrse breeder. 


down to the wire earrying the pattern 
of lilue and white. While tlie Keene 
fortune.^ were riding high on the raee 
traek, however, the reverse was true 
in Wall Street. In 1884. trying ti» 
corner the wheat market, James 
Keene was again caught hy his ol<l 
enem.v (tould, and when the dust 
cleared, Keene was literally out on 
the sitlewalk. This aiipalling reverse 
— the failure was publicly jilaced at 
$8 million —cau.sed James Keene to 
come to a far-reaching decision: he 
would lea\e Newport and move liis 
family to ('edarhurst on Long Islaml. 
The f{em|)stead Peninsula liad been 
fashionable as far liack as the early 
180<)s, and the Kockaway Indians 
had hunted there for centurie.s before. 
By the time the Keenes arrived, a 
colony of the carriage trade— Harri- 
rnan.s, Cowdins, Cheevers, the White- 
law Reids, the Sidney Ripleys, the 
Lawrence Turnures- liad settled 
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around reiiarlmrst. “It was a very 
s|)<trting community," Foxhall re- 
called. "Everyone rodis hiiiiled, 
[ilayed polo, fairly lived out of doors. 
Sunday niornings \-ou eouhl .see 40 or 
.50 men riding <i\er the countrysirlo, 
larking over liie fem-es and having a 
wonderful carefree liriu-.” On one 
of iliose line carefree nmrnings the 
governors of the Rockaway Hunt- 
ing flub. foun<ie<l a sliort time In*- 
fore, Went into a caucus under a 
tree ami nuifle the 1 1-year-ohl lioy 
a member. 

Even as a 1 l-year-old, wir.v ami 
<iui<’k, Foxhall was sliowing a n-inurk- 
alile range of skills. Me began fox^ 
hunting mounted on a [lony. as spir- 
ited as ihe splemliii one at .Newqiort, 
who scrambled over fi-nees like a dog. 
He was regariled as a good [larliier 
or otiponent for any atlull player at 
tennis or golf, and lie went into 10- 
inile walking race.s, llien a })o[iular 
8[)ort. witlioul liumlicap on account 
of Ills youtli. .\ stateil malcli witli 
two grown men, one of whom wa.s 
Mr.s. Astor’s brmhi-r, Mr. Willing, 
was .so clo.se at the fmisli that all 
tliree conlestants could have lieen 
covered by the blanket of a very 
small Imliaii. 

Tile boy soon discovered aiiollier 
natural ajilitude in sliooLing. It was 
observed tliat tu- could liriiig ii[) and 
fire any gun ver\' smoothly, and tliat 
something in front almost invarialily 
llew apart wlien lie ditl so. One day a 
great (ligeoti shoot was annouru'ed. A 
certain (hilonel WagstafT bouglit F’o.x- 
hall in the pool for 8'J, lent him a 
shotgun ami told him to hlu/.e away. 
Foxhall bet So on himself, killed IJ 
[ligeons in a row ami won S.otio. 

Shortly after Foxhail’s election, the 
Rockaway Hunting f lull moved from 
its nunlest home into a fine new build- 
ing, witli a magnificently planne<l stee- 
plecha-se course looping over the coun- 
tryside. To young Foxhall the club 
was an area of fascination and delight, 
reassuring ami encouraging like the 
(Ireat food Place described by Hen- 
ry James. The pleasant .succPR.sion of 
days ami season.s was frequentl.v en- 
livened by an odd wager or a match 
race, One which deeply imprc-s.sed Fox- 
hall was the mooiiliglit stin'[>le<‘ha,so 
run off between Horace L. Wa.shing- 
ton ami Law renceTu mure. Both riders 
dashed over tin- <-erily lit racecourse 
like Tam O'Slianter heading for the 
hriilge at niidiiight, ami Turnure was 
leading in the stretch when Wash- 
ington came on to win by a length. 

fiiiiliiiufd 



THE SPORTS-CAR OF SPORTSMEN 



Especially engineered to be driven by the man who lives for swift, sure-footed action 
in its fullest measure . . . deliberately styled to make him the envy of everyone else. 
Make a date for a test-drive today! 
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FOXHALL KEENE roitliiiiteil 

I'oxhall approved of this so highly 
lhal he made it a rule thereafter to 
ride across country whenever he was 
out at night, if there was so much as a 
sliver of moon to light liim on his way. 

Soon afterward Foxhall suffered the 
first of his lifelong series of bad in- 
juries when a horse called Flames 
threw him to the .Jericho Turnpike and 
he .sustained a broken collarbone. He 
got on his feet and was limping down 
the roa<l when a hear.se came hy and 
its driver offered him a lift. Noting 
the nature of the rig, Foxhall said, 
"Nothing doing!” He got home uiuler 
his own power, took to his bed and 
was up and about again in a few days. 

In this incident Foxhall was show- 
ing at an early age two of his out- 
standing characteristics: refusal to be 
downed by painful injury and (juick 
recuperative power. His abilities did 
not go unnoticed, and one day Wil- 
liam K. Thorne, a pillar of the Rock- 
away Hunt, made him a proposition; 
"What tio you say to riding Toma- 
hawk in the fall meeting here?" 

"I'm afraid I can't win for you," 
Foxhall said. "I don't know enough 
about jumping races." 

"You'll have to start sometime." 
.said -Mr. Thorne, "an<i you'll never 
begin younger. Try 'I'omahawk. He's 
fast as lightning— but I warn you, he 
pulls like the deuce." 

Persuaded at la-st to accept this 
challenge. Foxhall conferred with his 
owner on a racing plan. The Hockaway 
course had not been laid out with the 
safety of riders as a prime considera- 
tion. Thinking about it later, Foxhall 
remarked. "Your horse had to be a 
leaper, or you were killed.” Toma- 
hawk leaped like a slag — and that 
suggested how to ride the race. 

"Remember, the first time round 
is like a hunt,” said Mr. Thorne. Tliis 
meant sit tight and keep wide while 
the hazards took toll of the oppo- 
sition. The plan was theoretically 
sound, but in the race Foxhall almost 
lost control of the powerful horse. 
After one circuit his hands an<l fore- 
arm.s were so tired that he could 
scarcely hold the reins. Half a mile 
from the fini.sh, the reins dropped 
from his fingers altogether and Fox- 
hall held on by matting his hands in 
the mane. Tomahawk carried him 
over the line a winner by 150 yards. 

After the race, Foxhall carefully 
sorted out his impres.sions. He had to 
admit he had lieen more dead than 
alive at the eiul. “You can’t do any- 
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thing well in this world unless you 
work at it." he told himself, and he 
set out to develop his own system of 
training for fitness as a boy in a man’s 
game. His secret goal was to become 
the best amateur jockey in the U.S. 

His training was rigijrous. He took 
six .‘JO-yard sprints before breakfast, 
increasing to 80 yard.s as the muscles 
toned u[>. Freiiuently he ran a mile 
on the beach at dawn or jogged for 
hours over the roads around Cedar- 
hurst, holding the tail gate of a wagon 
and wearing a ruliber shirt. Often hi.s 
training companions were the terrific 
riiler, (Jeorge Work, and another clip- 
per, Harry Harwood, whowastodieof 



YOUNG FOXHALL. here H years old, was 
already a self-ei>iifuleiU and iial ly dre.s.ser. 

a broken back after the profession- 
als crowded him through the fence 
at Ivy City. 

* BOVK all. Foxhall decided, a stee- 
plechaser should hunt seriously. 
The boy became noted for following 
hounds straight across country like 
an express train. According to one 
observer, "he nevi-r turned his head 
while hunting." Falls were not few, 
and Foxhall Keene was not the only 
stouthearted rider on Long Island 
in those days. He himself was im- 
pressed when a bold rider, Mr. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, came a crumpler and 
broke his arm, yet remounted and fin- 
ished the hunt. 

The incessant training that Foxhall 
put himself through, together with 
his talent, paid off to a high degree. 
More and more owners called on the 


wiry, fearless l)oy to take their en- 
tries over the hazard.s of the easter i 
courses. And before his 17th birthday 
Foxhall actually did become the na- 
tion’s champion jockey, amateur or 
profe.<wional, "overlheslicks.” In thus 
top .season he entered Kil races ami 
won 79, while thousands of bettors 
bkussed bis name. 

It was in this period that Ernest 
and Rene La Mnntagne joine<i Fox- 
hall in a modest racing organization 
which they called the Queens County 
Stable. Foxhall took over the riding 
while his associates acted as trainees 
and purcha.sing agents. The La Mon- 
tagiu*s had been impre.ssed liy the 
affair of the racing pony Buckshot, 
who came from the romantic West. 
Some months before Foxhall and lii.s 
friends marie Buckshot’s acciuaint- 
ance, an Oklahoma hank robber had 
commandeered the speedy little ani- 
mal to escape from the .scene of his 
crime. When Buckshot ouldLslanced 
the posse, the robber abandoned his 
mount am! vanished into the tall tim- 
ber on fo<tt. Buckshot was bought 
for .?:500 by Joe Stevens, a friend of 
Foxhall, and shipped East. 

In preparation for hi.s debut at 
Cedarhurst, the new owners trained 
Buckshot secretly at an obscure work- 
out track in New Jersey and were de- 
liglued with what he showed them. 
Unfortunately a tout crept up and 
estimated the pony’s class through 
field glasses. As a re.suit SIO.OOO flood- 
ed in on Buckshot before Keene and 
his crowd could get their money down, 
driving the price to 1 to 8 or no ac- 
tion. In the race Buckshot ran a.s 
though the sheriff were after him and 
came in 10 lengths ahead. 

Stevens and Foxhall were so plea,sed 
that they immediately matched 
Buckshot against (leorge Work's fa- 
mous pony Cetlarhurst at catch 
weights. Only P’oxhall was dubious. 

"Joe, that is a foul match," he 
said. "Call it off before it is too late." 
But when Buckshot ran a trial half 
mile at Coney Island in -19' sectinds, 
Foxhall began to sweat off riding 
weight and look around for betting 
money. He went to one source that 
could always be depended on. 

"Mother, could you lend me.'?400?” 
he ask«*d. "ril pay you back right 
after the race." -Mrs. Keene advanced 
the money: but Foxhall was not able 
to repay it us soon as he had planned, 
for Cedarhurst won by a neck. 

Such calamities, however, seldom 
overlook the lighthearted Queens 
County turfmen. More often than 
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not, they won purses and wagers with 
Foxhall Keene riding such horses as 
Zangbar, Dundee, Emulator and Jim 
Murphy. But the professional jock- 
eys with whom he competed were no 
altar-hoys, and Foxhall had to l)e 
ready and willing to fight both on the 
course and after the race in the pad- 
<loc‘k. For this reason he added box- 
ing, under professional tutors, to his 
athletic schedule. And during this 
periotl, he somehow found time to 
take up polo in an organized way. 

“'riiis game is for blood, with ev- 
erything to the fit man,” Foxhall ob- 
served as he joined practice with the 
Rockaway poloists. They were mak- 
ing up a team to play for the Autumn 
Cup at Meaclow Brook Club, another 
Long Island fortress of sporting and 
.social privilege. When Rockaway 
took the field at Meadow Brook, the 
boy Foxhall Keene was \o. 'i. The 
Meadow Brook team was August and 
Raymond Belmont, Oliver Bird and 
Elliott Roosevelt (whose daughter 
was to be .Mrs. Franklin I). Roose- 
velt i. So began a long and intense 
rivalry which was to extend to the 
ladies and even the employees of the 
two organizations. Played Foxhall’s 
way. the game was rough on those 
who did not train. He said. “You 
judge a man's fitness by the way he 
stands up in the last two minutes.” 
The hard-muscled youth rejoiced in 
his own endurance and felt that he 
would never grow old. 

Foxhall’s reputation as a polo play- 
er soon matched his steeplechasing 
fame, and it was therefore only nat- 
ural that he should be present when 
Griswold Lorillard called a meeting 
at the Westchester Club in Newport 
in 188o to consider starting an inter- 
national polo series against the Brit- 
ish. The conclave was attended liy all 
kinds of sportsmen, including stee- 
plechase riders, fox hunters, crack 
shots an<l even tennis players, for the 
matter concerned them all as patrons 
and developers of amateur games. 
They agreed that the Westchester 
Cup should bo suhscTibe<i for and a 
challenge sent to England. The team 
was to consist of Thomas Hitchcock 
Sr. captain), Raymond Belmont, 
William K. Thorne and Keene. 

The match was played the follow- 
ing year at the old grounds in New- 
port before a fashionable crowd. Un- 
der the rules of the time the first 
game started with a race for the ball, 
and young Keene, who liked to leave 
the mark promptly no matter what 
was at stake, got there first and car- 


ried through for a goal, the opening 
score of international polo. But things 
went ha<lly for the American side aft- 
er that, and the British won 10 4. 
They also won the second game and 
the match and carried away the cup. 

In September 1887 Foxhall pre- 
sentefl himself as an entering fresh- 
man at Harvard. His impact on the 
place was immediate. He started by 
giving an uproarious “punch,” or 
drinking bout, even though friends 
in the upper classes had specifically 
warned against this. The punch be- 
came so noisy that it drew the atten- 
tion of the proctors. For the next 10 
(lays, though grilled and brainwashed 
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by successive teams of faculty inter- 
rogators, Foxhall stoutly refused to 
peach on his co-host, a boy from Chi- 
cago named Marshall Field. At last 
the fuming faculty suspended Keene 
for three months. 

Returning after the Christmas hol- 
idays, Foxhall rented a house and 
hired a tutor who got him through 
the midyear examinations. That 
spring he went out for football, hut 
his career in this sport, though prom- 
ising, was short-lived. Working out 
for the I’enn game in the fall. Keene 
was pulled unconscious from under a 
pile of players. An ambulance hur- 
ried him to the hospital, where it was 
found that he had a ruptured kidney. 
As usual, he was up in a short time, 
but the r<»llege doctors prohibited any 
more football that year. 

Tlius involuntarily relieved of 


football dutie.s, Foxhall resumed 
training for the Harvard boxing tour- 
nament, polishing the style which he 
liad learned under Billy Edwards, the 
former topnotch lightweight profes- 
sional. He developed such (juickness 
that he could box effectively against 
another amateur with one hand tied 
behind him. But Foxhall’s ambition 
to win the lightweight title had to be 
abandoned at the la.st moment when 
he was kayoed by measles before he 
could enter the ring. He conc!ude<i 
that there was something unlucky 
about Harvard, and at the end of the 
year he left for good. 

Sport was clearly Foxhall Keene's 
career and, emerging from Cam- 
bridge, he put himself to work — hard- 
er than a ditchdigger, he sometimes 
thought — to remain a top hand at 
racing, polo, fox hunting and jump- 
ing. In addition, he perfected himself 
in a number of none(iuestrian sports. 
At golf he consistently shot in the 
low 70s. At lawn tennis he could hold 
hi.s own with national champions. .At 
court tennis he could crowd the noted 
Newport professional and world 
champion, Tom Fettit, though in one 
celebrated match i’ettit wore roller 
skates as a handicap. He also gave 
time to shooting, canoeing, figure 
skating and studying the angles of 
bottle pool. “I was always eager to be 
as good a.*! possible in any sport I 
undertook,” Keene said. 

His contemporaries thought he 
was very good indeed. There were no 
takers when Foxhall's father offertsi 
to l)et $100, (100 on his son at $10,000 
each in any 10 sports. Had anyone 
put the money down, Mr. Keene 
would have beeti well able to cover it, 
for he ha<l rebuilt his fortunes and 
was riding high. And the prospects 
were goo<l that he would .stay rich — 
in 1802 Jay Gould, who had seeme<l 
able to plunder the Keene fortunes 
at will, went to his final reward. And 
the Keene stable was establishe<l at 
Castleton, Ky., with all breeding and 
training put under command of u 
horse-wise, julep-judging uncle, .Ma- 
jor h’oxhall .Alexander Daingerfiehl. 

Foxhall Keene ha<l a splendid 21st 
birthday celebration as crown prince 
of the Keene racing empire. At this 
time, while his father was helping 
to found The Jockey Club, which 
would hold higlu'st authority on mat- 
ters of breeding, registration and fiat 
racing, Foxhall was among tho.se 
who established the National Hunt 
and Stpejjlecha.se Association, an 
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equally authoritative body in its field. 

In those days the gentleman sport.s- 
nian held a highly respected place, 
and young Mr. Keene was alread.v an 
almost perfect example of the type. 
Heferred to by .sporting editors and 
promoters, such a man might be in- 
vit«si to hold the watch at an illegal 
prizefight on a barge or the stakes at 
a cockfight in a shuttered-up barn on 
some side road in the country. The 
sportsman was expected to l)e a 
traine<l athlete himself, able to take 
care of any situation. Foxhall Keene 
live<l up to the code: proud of his 
boxing ability, for instance, he never 
backed down in the turbulent racing 
crowds. This interi*st in boxing was 
not all be<‘ause of the occasional nee<l 
for self-rlefense. He liked to watch 
profes.sional fight.s and through con- 
stant attendance became a knowing 
ju<lge of performance. In 1892 when 
John L. Sullivan announced that he 
would defend his title in N'ew Orleans 
against Jim Corbett, whom he hafl 
publicly scorned, Foxhall Keene head- 
ed an informal reunion of six Harvard 
cla.ssmates who traveled in a private 
car to see thus event. They arrived in 
a roaring, wide-open town crowded 
with thou.sand.s of toughs and hums 
from all over the country. The Har- 
vard bloods strolled everywhere 
among the fighting drunks and trucu- 
lent bullies, even tempting insult by 
wearing flowers in their buttonholes. 
.\t the fight they .saw age — and Cor- 
bett— catch up with Sullivan as he 
crashed to the canvas in the 21.sl 
round. The members of the Harvard 
party were further edified when, be- 
fore retiring to his dre.ssing room, the 
exH'hampion lumbered to tlie ropes 
and growled, “Hooze done it!” 

The next important sporting scene 
on which Keenemadean entrance was 
the famed fox hunting country of 
County Meath in Ireland. He was in- 
troduce<l here by an esteemed friend, 
Willie Kustace. son of the U.S. .Am- 
bas.sador to France, of whom Foxhall 
said, "He was a good man on a horse. 
If six people saw the end of a hard 
hunt, he wa.s one of the six, and if only 
four finished, he would he one of the 
four." This de.scription fitted Keene 
himself, who found the fast company 
of County Meath exactly to his taste. 

Thus hunting, delightful though it 
was, caused the most alarming acci- 
dent of Keene’s career. At a brook too 
broad for leaping, Keene and his horse 
fell and the animal's shoulder came 


down on the rider’s head. With blood 
flowing from his mouth and tuxse, Fox- 
hall somehow caught the horse and 
got acro.s.s a couple of fields to a prim- 
itive inn where he rested for a while. 
Xot feeling anywhere near up to rid- 
ing home, he appealed to a pea,sant 
who came !)>• in a cart, hut the Irish- 
man took him for a Hriti.sher and .said, 
"You may rot in the field for all I 
care." .\t last Keene forced himself 
into the saddle and rode, still bleed- 
ing. eight mill's to the nearest village, 
where he was attended by a doctor 
who also numbered cows and hor.se.s 
among his patients. 

Despite the alarming nature of his 
injury. Keene was up again within a 
few days and went out to lunch witl> 
a friend named Pen-y Maynard, mas- 
ter of the War<l I'nioj) Stag Hounds 
and "a wonderful judge of horses and 
champagne.” After lunch, the two 
sportsmen strolled out to Fairyhouse 
KaceCourse. Here Keene unwittingly 
performed the most dangerous act i>f 
his life wlien he stooped to pick a 
flower for his buttonhole. He col- 
lapsed, hemorrhaging, and appeared 
in such had .shape that the S'l u- VorA- 
Herald actually reported: "Foxhall 
Keene is dying. The best gentleman 
jockey that this country ever knew, 
and one of the boldest and best cross- 
country riders, may have breathed 
his last by the time this article reaches 
the eyes of his hundreds of friends." 
But the next day the World corrected 
the story w ith the headline: FOXUALI. 
KKKNK Ul* AC-MS'. 

I'p he was indeeil and ready to shift 
his headquarters to the territory of 
the remarkable pack of hounds rnain- 


taineil by the 200-year-old (juorn 
Hunt in the "cut-’em-down coun- 
tries” of Leieestershire. Tliis area, in 
the heart of Kngland, centered around 
the market town of Mellon Mowbray, 
famed since ancient times as a sport- 
ing resort an<l also for the manufac- 
ture of pork pies. Red-faced farmers, 
many of them hard-riding fox hunt- 
ers, trooped into town on market 
days, and during the season from Oc- 
tober to .\pril the rich and great took 
nearl)y country houses, while sports- 
tnen of the middling sort put up at 
clubs and taverns, renting horses by 
the day. Looking out at evening over 
the mist-strewn countryside from 
North Lodge, the first of u series of 
big houses lie wa.s to rent hereabouts 
through the next 2'> years. Keene felt 
that he was now in a piisition to en- 
joy the finest hunting in the world. 

C KKTAisi.Y he liad come to a place 
that was close to many of the bas- 
ic influences which made him what he 
was. Here, in the Midlands during the 
early 19th century, a new kind of fox 
hunting had been developed, faster 
and more specialized than the loosely 
run sport of the old days. Like Keene, 
tile famous past masters of the (Juorn 
had been amazingly versatile. There 
w as. for example, the celebrated John 
O.sbaldeston, the "Squire of Kng- 
land.” a limping. short-U'gged man 
with a face like a fox culi, who ex- 
celled at boxing, pigeon shooting, 
steeplechasing an<l hilliariks and was 
one of the best amateur cricketers 
in tlie country. There was Thomas 
Asslielori Smith, who fought a six- 
foot coal heaver in a street brawl and 
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got two black eyes, though he flat- 
tened his man and later sent him a C5 
note as consolation. It was this same 
Assheton Smith w'ho made the clas- 
sic remark on the hazanis of hunt- 
ing: "Throw your heart over and 
your horse will follow!” 

When Foxhall made his first ap- 
pearance with the Quorn, the hunt 
was prospering under one «>f its great 
masters, the fifth Karl of Lonsdale, 
a sportsman who was adtnirwl by ev- 
eryone from the Queen dowm to the 
humblest road sweeper. This genial 
peer was president of the National 
Sporting Club and donor of the belt 
for the British professional boxing 
championship. He cast a kindly eye 
on the young American who present- 
ed himself to the Quorn wearing im- 
peccable doeskins, spurs, a silk hat 
and a white neck scarf properly lied. 
"Fellow’s not baflly turned out," 
Lonsdale remarked to a friend. 

In the first six weeks’ hunting with 
the Quorn. Keene had 12 falls, some 
of which he laid to the inferior qual- 
ity of rented horses. Accordingly he 
.sent for his two dozen Irish hunters, 
including the lovely black Bally Fir- 
mott, with whom he swore he could 
go all day "and never get to the end 
of him.” On such mounts Keene was 
soon recognized by the hunt .servants 
—unblinking judges of class— as a 
“nailer” and "a regular tiger.” A typ- 
ical incident occurred when, mounted 
on the Irish import Twenty-Four and 
leaving a crowded lane to cut across 
a field, Keene was beading for a high 
wattle fence. Someone had the decen- 
cy to yell that there was a big ditch 
on the other side, but Keene spurred 


on all the harder and a pinched Brit- 
ish voice was heard to declare, "He 
will have the worst fall of his life.” 
Horse and man rose and seemed to fly 
over the obstacle. Instantly a shout 
came from spectators on the other 
side — Twenty-Four had cleared the 
ditch as w-ell. Next day a posse of Mel- 
tonians found it measured 18 feet 
wide. They might not have been so 
surprised if they had known that 
Twenty-Four got his name for leap- 
ing clean over a ditch just that num- 
ber of feet wide in Ireland. 

Not all Keene’s fabulous hunters 
came from Ireland. He bought one of 
his favorites. Blue I’eter, directly from 
theowner in Melton Mowbray simply 
because he liked the looks of the big, 
rugged gray. The price was 90 guineas, 
cash dow'n without a veterinarian's ex- 
amination. Blue I’eter turned out to 
be a wonderful fencer but so unruly 
that Keene had to put in two weeks’ 
hunting on other mounts to work into 
shape whenever he planned to ride 
him. And when he did, the hunting 
was usually first-class, so tliai the 
gray acquired the reputation of a tal- 
isman. ".\h, Keene, there you are,” 
the master was likely to say when 
Foxhall and Blue I’eter appeared. "I 
see your man has Blue I’eter out. Get 
(m him and bring us luck." 

In training his hunters, Foxhall 
Keene’s maxim was. “If you see any- 
thing that is unjumpable, go jump it 
anyhow." The fleet mare Chorus (by 
Chorister), foaled at Castleton Farm, 
was the sort to profit from this kind 
of schooling. Keene was out on Cho- 
rus one day when the hounds went 
through a pedestrian passage under 


a railway embankment. Chorus 
jumped onto the tracks and then 
horse and rider saw that the other 
side was wired off. There was nothing 
for it but go straight along between 
the rails, hoping no train would ap- 
pear. Shortly they came to a granite 
balustrade with the ground eight feet 
below. Keene let Chorus look it over 
and was gratified when she gathered 
her feet beneath her and, with cat- 
like grace, jumped down. 

.\llhough they regarded him with 
extreme suspicion when he first turned 
out, the Quorn people eventually 
expressed unanimous approval of 
Keene’s fearless riding. It is true that 
some carpers said his manners were 
“almost loo polished for an Ameri- 
can.” However, Britons of lesser 
status had no choice but to accept 
F'oxhall Keene when they saw him 
treated with respect by the crack rid- 
ers "Buck” Barclay and Teddy 
Brooks, by Lady Westmorland, the 
Duchess of Sutherland and Cap- 
tain David Beatty, w'ho was to be 
.^^^miral of the Fleet. On his side, 
Keene liked many of the English very 
w-eil. Some of these people, when one 
got to know them, proved to have al- 
most the easy touch of the best Vir- 
ginians or Long Islanders. Others, 
without question, were bullheaded, 
bad-tempered and odd; and many 
prime eccentrics in the grand old man- 
ner were still to be seen. One was a 
parson, the Rev. Mr. Seabrook of 
Waltham, who rode after hounds as 
though pursued by fiends from hell. 
Some idea of the reverend gentle- 
man's attitude toward dangers of the 
cha.se may be gained from an exchange 
as he approached a treacherous spot 
and Foxhall shouted, "I..ook out. 
Parson! There'.s wire in that fence!” 
Seabrook roared back, “The hell there 
is!” — and sailed on over. 

But of all those who liked and ad- 
mired Foxhall Keene, the most no- 
table was the ma.ster himself. Lord 
Lonsdale, whose views on many sub- 
jects closely paralleled those of his 
young American friend. The final ac- 
colade came one day with the news 
that for the first lime in history the 
Quorn w’as entering a match race 
against the neighboring f’ytchley 
Hunt. Lonsdale wanted Keene to lead 
the six-man team which would carry 
the colors of the Quorn. 

"Very well, I’ll ride Blue Peter," 
said Foxhall Keene. 

"No,” said Lord Lonsdale. "You 
cannot risk taking a chance on Blue 

ninti'riuril 
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THE STICKIEST WICKET 



In which Hugh Bentley- Giddings 
botches the attempt to smuggle 
Lamplighter Gin back from 
the States to the Empire 
for his personal use. 
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Peter in a race. Ride Bally I'irmott.” 

Recalling hi.s striigg!e.s with Blui- 
Peter a.s to what line of country 
should l>e tak4‘n. Keene agreed. Xntli- 
ing must int»Tf»Te with tliis chance 
for an .Unerieaii sport.sman to lead a 
British organization to victory over 
an ancient rival. .Accordingly Keette 
g<»t Bally Firiiiott ready, while Lotis- 
dale prepareil to entertain all comers 
at lunch Ix-fore the race. .At this gatli- 
ering. the opeii-handeii master of tlu? 
(Juorti was plea.s*-tl to srs* iJ.OOd guest.s 
of higli ami low degree guz/.le •iiM) cas«‘s 
of cham|)agne and a proportionate | 
amount (tf rlistilled li<tuor. 'I’he entire 
compan.v tiu-n crowded into tin* arc-a 
around the liiiish. 

Five miles away the 10 ri<h‘rs repre- 
senting tiie two hunts iine<i up and 
listened to the .starter; ■'‘I’lii.s will be 
a true steepU-chase. except that the 
goal is iKJt a clnir«-h tower. Do you 
see that llag on the hill at Dalhy? 
'riiat's your mark. A’ou must tiot go 
over oO yurd.s on a road, aiul you 
must tu>t juniii at any place where 
you see a red I'ag on a Itedge. Dther- 
wi.se go as you please.” 

Away they went, making heavy go- 
ing on turf that had h*-en saturated 
by heavy rains. Keene rode his own 
line, and as he Imnst over tlie iast- 
feiH'e. Bally Firnmtt was W yards in 
the lead with tlie finish ordy ot> yards 
awas . But in tlie hysterical excite- 
ment a mounted spectat<ir. very prob- 
ably drunk on Lon.sdale's li<tuor. rotle 
into Bally Firmott, and Keene was 
throwti. Miraculously, he was not 
killed when the fieUl thun<lered down 
over the .slipp«*ry turf. Managing to 
remount and compl4’ti' tlje race, he 
came in lifiii. and the (juorn won the 
day on points. 

Bally Firmott, however, never re- 
covered his nerve. From that day on. 
like .Maselield'.s Right Royal. ‘'When 
he reached the straiglit where the 
crowds b4*gan. he wouhl make no ef- 
fort for any man.” Fur his owner, the 
.spill at tin- fiiii.s)) \va.s frustration of 
a truly heartbreaking kind. But Fo.s- 
hall Keene .still bad a long way t<J 
go; and nian\ a time thereafter was 
he to fall and ride again. 


N'EXT Wi'IEK 

Motor racing and the Vanderbilt (’up: 
Sysnnby, greatesi of horses: Ma-sterof 
Meadow Bn)ok; the great day.sof polo: 
old age and a sportsman '.s epitaph. 
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TRACK: SUPERSTARS AND SOFTNESS 

Sirs; 

The fonflieting opinions of Avpr>' Brun- 
da){P and Jim Klliott on whether or not 
America is ItecoininK a second-class track 
power tin America a Serond-cltigK Track 
Tiiircr.'', SI. Keb. 2 i interested me. Both 
men matie good points, but I’m afraid 
I’ll have to go alon>t with Mr. RrtmdaKe. 

If America does become s«*cond-ratp it 
won’t be Itecause the talent isn’t there; 
it’ll be because the talent wa.sn’t used. 
We have a tremendous athletic potential 
in this country which ha.s barely l>een 
tapped, Rus-sia and the other countries 
who have come up in track have made 
their eain.s through saturation rather 
than through excellence. 

One athlete 1 know was only a so-so 
two-miler in colleKe, but shortly after 
Kraduating liei'an to show promise of be- 
coming a very excellent walker, lie was 
forbidtien to practice on his university’.s 
track because the year l>eforp he had 
dropped off the track squa<l, a.' he had 
cla.sses until 7:30 in the evening. The 
coach of that school is .supposedly a great 
develitper of amateur runners because one 
of his other athletes happened to set a 
couple of world records last year, but is 
he truly a molder of men? 

A few track clubs exist in the Vnitetl 
Stales, mostly near large metropolitan 
centers i compared to a club for every 
little town in F.unipe i, but they are oases 
amidst a desert of athletic tiecadence. 
F-ven the .AAl', which is suppo.sed to rule 
amateur sports, is oftentimes more con- 
cerned with politics and who gets to make 
what foreign tours rather than the wel- 
fare of the athletes. 

Oddly enough, one of the bastions of 
track in this country i.s the .same school 
that produced the most outspoken critic 
of sports in the country: Robert Hutch- 
ins. The Vniversity of Chicago offers its 
facilities to athletes in the area who oth- 
erwise would have no place to train and 
pa.sses the hat to send them away to 
meets. More than 200 runners belong to 
the university’s track cluh. Some are 
memlters of its varsity track team; others 
are graduate student.s attracted to the 
school not only because of its excellent 
academic program but because it offers 
them a place to pursue their favorite 
sport; others have never been to school 
at all. Some track cluh members are very 
good (three made the trip to Russia last 
summer ': others are extremely mediocre 
(incapable of running even a 5-minuie 
mile One broad jumper spends 2 * 2 hours 
traveling three days a week to work out 
at the university, because the track near 
his home clo.ses before he gets home from 
work. Another runner work.s out in the 
confines of his basement and competes 
on weekends. 

There is nothing the matter with track 
and field in this country that a good shot 
in the arm or a kick in the pants wouldn’t 
cure. 

Lakayette Smith 

Chicago 


The readers take over 


Sirs: 

I was glad to read that Jim Elliott of 
Yillanova has enough .sen.sp to realize that 
.America i.s making great stride.s in track. 
American track, as it now stands, was 
never better. Records are l>eing broken 
again and again. How can .Avery Brun- 
dage say we are getting soft? 

W.NBREM Va.VOEKVEER 

Freehold, N.J. 

Sirs: 

Pointing out a few of our superstars, 
as Jumbo Jim Elliott has done, only 
tends to lull the unwary into further 
complacency. We're getting .soft. 

.All of us concernefl with the Olympic 
sport.s program .should thank .Mr. Brun- 
dagp for having the courage to speak out. 
His coun.sel is much needed today. He 
aptly puts his finger on one of the evils of 
college athletics -the buildup of so-called 
superteams, with only the readymade 
athlete or super-star taking part. This 
tends to cut down the number of partici- 
pants in the overemphasize<l sports (gen- 
erally football and ba.skelball , and little 
attention is paid to other sports. Often 
an a.s.sistani football coach will be named 
as coach of track, gymnastics, swimming, 
wrestling, etc., with a resultant lo.8.« of 
participant interest. 

However, I do not agree with Mr. 
Brundage that the college presidents are 
all to blame and the athletic directors 
and coaches blameless. Integrity should 
Ih* expected from all personnel, athletic 
directors and coaches as well as the col- 
lege presidents. 

Ray Chisholm 

Minneapolis 

Sirs; 

I have known college trackmen to prac- 
tice in the early hours of the morning, in 
rain or snow, becau.se their academic 
schetlules prevented them from practio- 
ing at the regular hours. These men give 
up their weekends, holidays and summer 
vacation.s. These men are devoteil ath- 
letes, far from being soft. 

William .A. Hu.vtkr 

I’hiladelphia 

• For an an.swer to .Avery Brundage 
from superstar Dave Sime, see page 
26.-ED. 

FOOTBALL: PAST AND PRESENT 

Sirs: 

Avery Brundage’s claim that our col- 
lege.s are ruining track and field, as well 
as participant athletics in general, finds 
a wealth of documented evidence in the 
.same is.sue. Twelve of our big -schools plan 
to form a coast-to-coasi football confer- 
ence {FiiolbuU'K Jcl-age Secret, SI. Feb. 
2 I. Its purpo.ses: to attract bigger crowds, 
to influence "NC.AA-type legislation.” to 
make recruiting athletes easier and to 
pre.sent a "tremendously attractive TV 
package.” Exactly what do any of these 
have to do with education? 


Just how is it going to help build char- 
acter? How is it going to improve the de- 
plorable physical condition of our youth? 
.As Captain Slade Cutter says, "It would 
give the sportswriters .xotiieihing addi- 
tional to write about,'’ but once again 
the connection with education is difficult 
to .see. 

Next year I hope to play 150-pound 
football at the I'niversiiy of Pennsylva- 
nia. At the risk of sounding "Ivy,” may 
1 say that I will not bring glory to Penn- 
sylvania, 1 will not play l>efore huge 
crowds, nor will I give sportswriters 
something to write al>out. Hut 1 will have 
a lot of fun and I am certain that I will l>e 
the better for it, both physically and 
morally -which is, after all. the only jus- 
tification for intercollegiate athletics. 

V. Richard Mariani 

Philadelphia 

Sirs; 

Captain Slade Cutter of the U.S. Naval 
Academy says that "by forming a con- 
ference of schools with uniformly high 
academic standards and uniformly good 
football teams we can prove that aca- 
demic excellence and football strength 
can go hand in hand." 

Captain Cutter's thinking is only three 
years in arrears, While a number of more 
urgent problems how to keep attrac- 
tive young women from invading the 
academy grounds and ma.s<iuerading as 
Mid.shipmen > undoubtedly have taxed 
the abilities and energies of the academy 
authorities severely. I would point out, 
for Captain Cutler's edification, that just 
such a conference ha.s been in existence 
since early 195fi. Its academic standards 
are unexcelled anywhere in the country; 
its football chumpionship in three .seasons 
of official league competition has l>een 
won. chronologically, by A’ale, Princeton 
and, m<ist recently, Dartmouth. The 
very fact that, in its three seasons of com- 
petition, the Ivy I>eague trophy has been 
won by three <lifferent inemlters testifies 
per xe to the quality of play. 

As for the "uniformly good football 
teams” with which Captain Cutter ap- 
parently is deeply concerniKl, I'd In* will- 
ing to bet my copy of I'aplainx ('oiira- 
geoux that when conference play in the 
new jet-age league begins, each year one 
of its 12 mcmlwr teams is very likely to 
finish last. 

Gilbert S. OsitiiRN 

Boston 

TURF: TECHNIQUE AND TWO BUCKS 

Sirs: 

Enjoyed John Hislop’s article A Hritish 
V’jpjc 0 / I'.S. Traekx (SI, Feb, 2 1, since it 
brings to light some points of con.structive 
critici.sm about American horse racing. 
Hislop is a well-i|ualifie<i critic. He has 
biH>n an amateur rider in England for over 
25 years, and wa.s leading amateur rider 
for 13 years, having ridden over 100 
winners, a record. 
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He i.s fjuile right in observing the in- 
adequacies of the acey*<Ieucey seat of 
American riders. Last summer Ex-jockey 
Jimmie Stout, who is now a patrol judge 
at the New Jersey tracks, rentarked that 
there are very few good apprentices these 
days liecause they ride too short and have 
no leg control to drive their mounts. 

Most American jockeys lack the fun- 
damentals of e(|uitation. .Attempts have 
been made from time to time to correct 
this with jockey .schools. However, these 
schools have l)ec‘n met with opposition 
ami a lack of cooperation on the part of 
hcirsemen. To improve iheir riding style, 
our Jockeys would do well to read the 
series by Eddie Arcaro which appeared in 
Sports Iu.i;str\tki) (7'Iic .Art of lince 
liidiiiy, SI. June IT, ’57, c/ see/-'- 

JoSBPH A. Fagav 

Wellesley, Ma.ss. 

Sirs; 

Hislop doe.s not seem to realize that 
most people go to the races to Ijet and to 
try to lM?at the odds; that if horse racing 
were not intriguing enough to the gam- 
bler he would take hi.s money el.sewhere. 

He seems to believe we are hurting the 
breed here in the State.s with our system 
of racing. 1 .strongly suggesi Hislop look 
at .\merican horse racing from the point 
of view of the American racing fan the 
little gambler who want.s at the lea-st 
s()me excitement for his $'J. 

Al. Koss 

Newton, .Mass. 

GRASS ROOTS it CRUMB RIE 

Sirs: 

Can’t remember enjoying an article as 
much as I did Gerald Holland’s 
.sfljirr in Pitickiiei/riUe (Si, Keb. 2 '. Here 
is ba-sketball with true Midwestern flavor 

real grass-roots slulT. Certainly one of 
the best articles ever to appear in your 
fine publication, where topfiight storie.s 
are hardly at a premium- 

It’s a good bet that you've made Cville 
fans out of a lot of "cold, objective ob- 
servers from out of town.” 

Ja.mes E. Clarkson 

Peoria, 111. 

WHAT'S ON CHANNEL 6 CT 

Sirs: 

I'll wager that tew realize the extent 
to which .sports are going off television. 

Thr \’eu- VorA- 7*imcs of September 17, 
1950 reporte<i: "TV’s football coverage 
will offer New York fans on Saturday 
a choice of five different football games 
during the sea.son, plus three nighttime 
games,” For a typical Saturday afternoon 
telecast let’s lake October 14, 1950: 
CBS: Army vs. -Michigan 
NBC: Navy vs. I’rinceion 
Wl’IX: Yale vs. Columbia 
.4BC: Dartmouth v.s. Penn 

Now go to the corresponding afternoon 
for October 195k: 

NBC ; Game of the Week 
(Ohio vs. Illinois) 

WOR: Lawrence High 

vs. Baldwin High 

Several things appear to be significant. 




First, of rourse, is thj- limited numb<‘r of 
{ami-s in 195S as opposed to 19o0: sc-cond, 
notice there is no eastern team for eastern 
fans: and third, I don’t believe that West- 
chester, New Jersey and parts of Con- 
necticut will be too interested in a high 
school K^nie on Long Island. 

With wire TV" i that’s a TV .signal 
brought into the set Wa wire — which is 
practical, economical and does not need 
FCC approval) a whole .series of neigh- 
Irorhood TV setups could be operated 
throughout the Greater Metropolitan 
area. There might be 25 different wire TV 
systems operating around the area. Each 
of these systems might have 25,000 to 
.50,000 subscribers. Each of these aub.scrib- 
ers would be getting three channels on his 
wire system in addition to the seven chan- 
neb he is now getting by air. 

Ix*t’s call these three extra channels 6A, 
6B and 6C (because in the metropolitan 
area you would use 6i. With this kind of 
a wire system it would be pos.sible for 
many of the college games that are now 
not appearing on TV to appear on a 
pay-a.s-you-.see ba.sis because the NCAA, 
which is now regulating football teleca.st- 
ing, has indicated that if and when pay 
TV comes football can afford to go back 
on the air. 

But con.sider the other advantage of 
these 25 s^'stems in a metropolitan area 
like Now York: 6A might be carrying a 
big national game like Ohio vs. Illinois, 
6B might be carrying Columbia vs. Army, 
and 6C in Baldwin, Long Island might 
be carrying the local Baldwin game: but 
the wire system up in Westchester might 
be carrying the other two collegiate games 
and on 6C the neighborhood game be- 
tween I’elham and Mount V'ernon, 

Pay TV, instead of taking away pro- 
grams that the people are now getting 
(and they’re not getting as much as they 
used to), would be adding pr()gram.s not 
only of national and regional importance 
Yjut also of neighborhood importance. The 
big national game of the day might cost 
$!, the regional game oOc and the high 
school game could bo 10c, or even be free. 

Football is going off the air because 
free TV can't alford it. 

Paul MacNamara 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

• Mr. MacNamara's persuasive ar- 
gument stems from a sporting and 
business interest in the wire pay-as- 
you-see system he describes.— KD. 

THE RIGHT MOMENT 

Sirs: 

I’d like you to know how much I ap- 
preciated the wonderful caption you car- 
ried with my golf picture ('•The Picture 
to Beat in ISoS,” SI, Jan. 12). 

The gallery following Doug Sanders 
had been growing steadily all day and, 
when he reached the IJIth green, the len- 
rion was felt by everyone. 

When he finally stroked the ball it was 
one of those rare moments in a photogra- 
pher’s life when he knows the ball is hit 
true and if he can hold his trigger linger 
till the right moment everything is going 
to explode and make that picture he has 
always dreamed of getting. 

David F. S.mith 

Burbank, Calif. 


Bcisil RA'ftHborEA p>robos the 



marliiii 


necessarily made wii 


ill 


P ROiFCTisc into his personal 
life the great detective role 
for which he is famous. Mr. 
Rathbonc says: "It is elementary 
that crime docs not pay. This in- 
cludes making an inferior Martini. 

"While the last offense rarely 
results in a man losing his life, it 


almost certainly carries the pen- 
alty of losing his friends, h should 
be well-known — for ignorance 
excuses no man — that the Mar- 
tini of highest social acxcptance 
is the gentleman's Manini. And 
the key to making it is Booth's 
Mouse of Lords gin.” 
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I never worry 
about 

chapped lips 

So wc’rc younp 
and in our tec-ns and 

4t« the j;rc4te«— 

Dut rememher, that 
lip trouble may be just a 
snowdrift away— so don't trust 
to luck— trust to 'Chap Stick' 
the No. I lip balm. 

Carry it with you. It’s specially 
formulated, antiseptic. Brings fast, 
Sooihinp comfort to rough, 
chapped, weather>sore lips and 
fever blisters. 

Personalized too- for easy 




Fat on the Back 


LYMAN AND LOUISE WAKEFIELD 

‘Something for the ivhole family’ 



. . . You’ll end up in the page-s of 
Sports Ii.i.ustratki)— 


. . . For the «/ in Ski Roporiiiig— 
the people, the places, the pro.s- 
pects, what to buy, what to wear, 
where to go — 

. . . For the Heal in Ski Instruc- 
tion, every week during the sea- 
son, by Willy Schaeffler, one of 
the world's great ski coaches and 
teachers. 


One of the hoped-for pleasures of pa- 
rental middle age is to have cliildreii 
who participate in one’s own inter- 
«?sts. This requires large amounts td 
patience, enthusiasm and a certain 
pedagogic skill and is therefore u 
pleasure too seldom realized. Of Min- 
neapolis’ skating Wakefield-s a family 
friend .sighed: "Seeing them together 
makes a fellow stop and think what 
the rest of us are missing." 

Lyman Wakefield, a vice-president 
of the Minneapolis First National 
Bank, believes "sports are something 
for the whole family." A four-time 


intercollegiate skating champion as 
a Dartmouth undergraduate, he be- 
gan to teach his daughter Louise 
'.shown here with her father skating in 
Minneapolis’ new Ice Cenlen before 
.she was ol<l enough to ride a bicycle. 
Today Louise an<l her sister Anne are 
competition skaters of considerable 
skill and enthusiasm. Wakefiel«i's<»th- 
er sporting interest is horses and rid- 
ing to hounds, and here again Louise 
has done him proud; last year she 
jumpe<l her pony Country Life to a 
blue ribbon in the large hunter pony 
class of the National Horse Show. 



The smart way to go places... 




Lines — purebred 


Interiors — tailored and tough 


Ride — Torsion-Aire terrific 


Engines — choice of three 


Performance — spirited 


Capacity— nothing bigger 
Rating — best of show 


POPS OP PEOPLE-thera'B plenty of extra 
room in a Oe Soto wagon. No other wagon 
gives you more. Full 95 cu. foot capacity. 
Room for camping equipment, or bo-it-your- 
self hauling. Rear-lacmg Explorer seat gives 
back-row passengers full headroom, leg 
room and a wide rear view (kids love Iti). 






(il fioiir /(‘(’t ... 


Jump right into FREE STYLE, mister . . . the wearin's fine. 
No better way to make a big splash on the style scene. 
Featured in Black Smooth. Pedwin Division, Brown Shoe 
Company, St. Louis. 


Other styles 8-95 to 11.95. Pedwin Jrs. for 
boys 7,95 to 9.95. All Higher Denver West 




